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What Level? What Contents? 

The Editor quite often wonders about the reading 
level of the material that goes into THE DEAF AMER¬ 
ICAN. Are vocabulary and literary style in keeping 
with our readership? Are we losing a certain seg¬ 
ment of our subscribers because the DA contents 
sometimes are too “professional” or seem to be? 

THE DEAF AMERICAN does not claim to be a 
“news” magazine although we do try to include re¬ 
ports of important happenings within a reasonable 
period. And on the other hand we do not purport 
to be a professional publication. We would prefer 
to be known as “The National Magazine for All the 
Deaf.” We are aware of our shortcomings in many 
respects, however. 

In our attempts to strike a balance in contents, 
material may range from technical presentations to 
personal items at the local level. We run many long 
articles that may not get into print otherwise. Some 
material may be highly controversial. 

We get many manuscripts that are not used for 
various reasons, one of which is that they are repeti¬ 
tions of what our readers have read in one form or 
another. Some material is better adapted to local 
newsletters. 

Many clippings come our way with requests that 
they be reprinted. It is rare that we do so. We often 
regret that time does not permit condensation of 
such clippings or dispatching of a request for a 
similar story for the DA—with glossy pictures. 

We get letters of complaint. We get letters of 
praise. More recently—and we are grateful no end— 
the compliments have outnumbered the complaints. 

We like to get letters from our readers, whether 
they are intended for publication or not. Some letters 
point out errors. Others contain excellent suggestions. 
We like to get all those letters—although we do not 
have the secretarial help to acknowledge them. 

Our days have only 24 hours—alas! We wish 
we had the staff—and MONEY— to turn out 56-page 


issues each month. We hope to see the day when 
our press run will be 10,000 copies each issue. 

Total Communication . . . And for Adults, Too! 

Total communication should be for ALL deaf 
people—not just the students in our educational sys¬ 
tems. Total communication should be for ALL hear¬ 
ing people working with the deaf. 

Communication should expand when deaf stu¬ 
dents leave the formal school environment, not di¬ 
minish. For some, this means continued work with 
oral skills (if they have those skills to usable degree). 
For all, this means improvement in reading and ex¬ 
pressive (writing) skills. 

We are serious—if we deaf adults advocate total 
communication, we should practice what we preach. 
The fact that so many feel more at home with manual 
communication is no reason to neglect the other 
aspects of total communication. 

Total communication should be a key considera¬ 
tion in continuing education. There is no reason to 
slight any facet of communication if ability exists. 

Circulation Complaints 

Complaints about failure to get copies of the DA 
should be sent to the National Association of the 
Deaf, 814 Thayer Avenue, Silver Spring, Md. 20910. 
Subscriptions should also be sent to that address. 

With the DA running late and with the slow 
mail service in many parts of the country, subscribers 
should not become worried if their copy of the cur¬ 
rent month’s magazine fails to arrive by the end of 
the month. We got behind with the September issue. 
The October issue also came out late. This November 
issue will not be out on time either. We have some 
hopes for the December issue. 

Another source of complaints stems from the 
preparation of address labels. Some subscribers have 
been getting two copies of an issue because “kills” 
were not made when their subscriptions expired and 
new entries were made. Sometimes address labels 
get chopped off or come off in the mails. 
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Attendance Hits 90 . . . 


Jr. NAD's Third Annual Youth Leadership Camp 


By LARRY FORESTAL 


The third annual Youth Leadership 
Camp was sponsored by the Junior Na¬ 
tional Association of the Deaf at Swan 
Lake Lodge near Pengilly, Minn., from 
July 20 to August 17 last summer. The 
camp site, which is jointly owned by 
Mr. Donald Padden and Mr. Frank Turk, 
occupies a beautiful 32-acre hardwood 
tract of rolling terrain overlooking the 
Swan Lake and a 400-foot natural sand 
shoreline. The camp co-owners, Mr. Pad¬ 
den and Mr. Turk, have been for many 
years employed by Gallaudet College as 
a professor of physical education and 
as the director of youth relations, 
respectively. Mr. Turk is presently the 
national director of the Jr. NAD in addi¬ 
tion to his youth relations position. 

Ninety campers arrived at Swan Lake 
Lodge on July 20. Some of them were 
driven to Pengilly by their parents and 
friends. Many of them flew to the 
Minneapolis airport from various parts 
of the United States and then took a 
chartered bus to camp. Indiana, Mary¬ 
land and New York sent 35 campers, 
which constitutes more than one third 
of the total number of campers from 
27 states and the District of Columbia. 

For the third consecutive summer Mr. 
Gary W. Olsen, a high school social stu¬ 
dies teacher at the Indiana School for 
the Deaf, directed the camp program. 
He was aided by five directors in such 
different areas as community coordina¬ 
tion, recreation, public relations, evening 
programs and counseling. Mr. Turk was 
the camp’s community coordinator. Mr. 
Joseph Giordano was the recreational 
program director, a high school literature 
teacher at the American School for the 
Deaf in West Hartford, Conn. The public 


relations director was Mr. Larry Fores- 
tal, a high school literature teacher at 
the Nebraska School lor the Deaf in 
Omaha. 

Two of the most important PR func¬ 
tions were to advise the campers in 
the area of the camp’s daily publication, 
“The Daily Drum,” and to send camp 
news releases and photographs to news¬ 
papers for publicity purposes. 

Miss Linda Hatrak, a sophomore at 
Gallaudet College, served as the evening 
program director. 

Mr. Allen Sussman directed the camp’s 
counseling program. He is an associate 
research scientist in the area of deafness 
at New York University. 

Equally important on the camp staff 
were Mrs. Ausma Herbold and Mr. Ju¬ 
lian Singleton, head counselors of girls 
and boys, respectively. Mrs. Herbold is 
a history professor at Gallaudet College. 
Mr. Singleton teaches graphic arts and 
photography at the Oregon State School 
for the Deaf in Salem. They were assist¬ 
ed by general counselors, Mr. Paul 
Sucharski and Mrs. Sharon Sucharski of 
Wisconsin, Miss Paula Ammons of Mary¬ 
land, Miss Florence Hershkowitz of New 
Yark, Mr. Frankie Turk of Washington, 

OUR COVER PICTURES 
Top: Nestled in the wooded area is the 
mess hall with the grounds sloping down 
to the shoreline of Swan Lake. Bottom: 
Actor-teacher Andrew Vasnick is conduct¬ 
ing a "Learning by doing" session. Up 
front with him as participants are Liz 
Katz, Model Secondary School for the Deaf 
student who hails from Maryland, and 
Gary Aghabilian of the California School 
for the Deaf at Berkeley. 


D.C., Miss Kay Barbiere of Wisconsin, 
Mr. Wayne Sinclair of Maryland, Mr. 
j\i Berke of Ohio, Mr. Harvey Corson 
also of Ohio. 

Junior counselors were Miss Carol 
Padden of Maryland, Miss Sherri Bravin 
of New York, Miss Susan Adamson of 
Indiana and Mr. Carl Schroeder of 
Maryland. Miss Adamson was also in 
charge of the canteen. 

Miss Liza Marshall of Indiana was 
the camp’s official interpreter and fre¬ 
quently a liaison worker betwen the 
camp director and the campers. 

Miss Marla Hatrak, a junior at the 
Indiana School for the Deaf, was the 
full-time camp secretary. 

For the third straight summer Mr. 
Roger Claussen, a culinary arts student 
at New Orleans’ Delgado Junior Col¬ 
lege, was the head cook with Miss Mary 
Morrison of Michigan as assistant. The 
kitchen staff was very fortunate to have 
hard-working volunteers, Mrs. Sharon 
Carter of the Minnesota School for the 
Deaf and Miss Mary Barker, a student 
from Virginia School for the Deaf. A 
number of volunteer helpers worked in 
the kitchen throughout the camp period. 

Mr. Robert Morrison, a physical 
education major at Gallaudet College, 
was the maintenance man with the con¬ 
stant help of Mr. Doug Casey of Nova 
Scotia, Canada, as carpenter. 

The mess hall is a gambrel-roofed 
structure with a rustic atmosphere din¬ 
ing room, an Early American fireplace 
and kitchen annex. There classes, group 
discussion sessions, workshops and other 
camp activities were held. On a U- 
shaped balcony staff workers did their 
assignments and held meetings and "The 



WATER FUN—A group of campers In the picture at the left are getting ready for a water skiing workout under the direction of Linda Hatrak (standing) of 
Indiana, evening program director. Marianne Turk of Maryland is on the dock hoping for a ride. At the wheel is Karen Aghabilian of California; next to her 
is David Cutler; behind are Sammy Sonnenstrahl of Maryland and a camper from Minnesota, both holding skiis. The boat and motor were donated to the 
Youth Leadership Camp in 1970 by the Minnesota Association of the Deaf. Right: Smiles . . . afloat and pontooning! 
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OFFICE CHORES—In the picture at the left. Camp Director Gary W. Olsen and Camp Secretary Maria Hatrak pose for the photographer during a lull. More 
activity is demonstrated in the other picture by “busy bees" working on "The Daily Drum," the camp's daily publication under the direction of Larry Forestal, 
Junior NAD public relations director from Nebraska. Left to right: Nelson Madre, Delgado College, La.; Betty McKendrey, Kentucky; Barbara Williams, West 
Virginia; Doreen Sawhill, Iowa; Andrea Kurs, New York; Robert Lewis, New York; Brenda Tress, Maryland; Janice Aronson, Texas; Michelle Schuster, 
Maryland, and Colleen Daviton, California School, Berkeley. 


Daily Drum” was published. 

The main office building is an ad¬ 
ministration center where the camp 
director and secretary work. 

Not far from the mess hall is a small 
canteen, a part of the main office build¬ 
ing. 

The campers slept in dormitories, 
temporary quarters. Five cabins holding 
10 girls each and five other cabins hold¬ 
ing 10 boys each are to be built in the 
future. The campers slept in tents on 
a rotating basis. 

The “White House” is a relatively old 
building in which the staff workers and 
guests stayed. 

The newest building, the Guest House, 
is nearing completion and will be ready 
for full use next summer. The Bath 
House consists of two rest rooms, each 
with a shower room and sauna room. 
By 1975 the camp hopes to have a total 
of 18 buildings. 

Mr. Olsen was in charge of the every¬ 
day Jr. NAD class in which all the 
campers had a chance to talk about 
common problems of the Jr. NAD 
program which usually vary from one 
school to another. 

Mr. Wayne Sinclair and Mr. Corson 
taught practical social studies. Mr. Sin¬ 
clair teaches at the Maryland School 
for the Deaf in Frederick. Mr. Corson 
is a doctoral candidate in special educa¬ 
tion at the University of Cincinnati. Mr. 
Allen Sussman directed group dynamics. 

Mr. Andrew Vasnick, a high school 
drama and literature teacher at the New 
York School for the Deaf (White Plains), 
taught language arts and drama to the 
campers on a voluntary basis. He also 
helped make arrangements for campers 
to clean up a small town, Calumet, twice 
as a community project. Mr. Giordano 
was in charge of water activities, one 
of which was canoeing. 

The camp was featured in various 
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newspapers, the Hibbing Daily Tribune, 
the Eastern Itascan in Nashwauk, 
the Duluth News Tribune, the Herald 
Review in Grand Rapids, Minn., and 
several other newspapers. An interesting 
remark about the campers written by 
the Herald Review: “A witty, self- 
disciplined group, one of them quipped 
that the difference between being wise 
and smart is if you are smart, you 
can get yourself out of trouble, but if 
you are wise, you just don’t get into 
trouble in the first place!” The Duluth 
News Tribune article, “Teens Enjoying 
‘Song of North’,” stated that with the 
exception of deafness the Jr. NAD 
campers were like other American 
youngsters in all things, and that the 
camp’s overriding objective was to show 
the teenagers how to become better 
citizens. 

For “The Daily Drum” assignments 
90 campers were divided into three 
groups, one of which was in charge of 
the publication on a rotating basis. Each 
group had two co-editors, columnists, 
reporters, cartoonists and typists. “The 
Daily Drum” played up the entire camp 
program, Mr. Turk’s fifth anniversary 
as the director of the Jr. NAD and 
a secretly-planned banquet in his honor, 
interviews with visitors and guests, 
workshops and many other news items. 

On the evening of July 26 the Viet¬ 
namese war debate was watched with 
deep interest by the campers and staff. 
Six debaters discussed the pros and cons 
of the United States pulling out of Viet¬ 
nam. 

Prior to the debate, a group of more 
than 35 members of the Grand Rapids 
Rotary Club were given an opportunity 
to dine with the deaf youth and a chance 
to chat. One of the visiting Rotarians 
was Mr. Robert Stokes, a deaf owner 
of a printing shop in Grand Rapids. Mr. 
Dick Manbeck, a Rotarian, said to 
Marilyn Collins of Kansas, “Yes, but 


I don’t look at you as being deaf because 
you are great. There are many people 
who can hear that are ‘deaf’ to life and 
to other people. Adversity sometimes 
helps to make a better person out of 
you.” 

On Friday, July 30, the GEE JAY 
Show was a big hit in the crowded Mess 
Hall. Mr. George W. Johnston Jr., a 
doctoral candidate in special education 
at the University of Cincinnati, presented 
a program of innumerable skits, songs 
and pantomimes. 

The campers and some staff members 
traveled by bus to Hayward, Wis., to 
see the annual Lumberjacks’ Bowl. 
According to two campers, Bob Lichten- 
berg of Washington State and Liz Katz 
of Maryland, they sat on benches behind 
the wire fence that protected them from 
the flying chips of wood. The individual 
buck sawing was the first contest. Each 
man cut a 20-inch log with a saw. The 
standing axe chop was next and to the 
audience’s surprise a 20-inch log could 
be axed in 20 seconds. Bob and Liz 
said that when some clowns showed up, 
it was more of a circus during a jousting 
contest. Two men were standing in a 
canoe and holding poles with paddled 
ends trying to knock each other into 
the water, and one of them finally be¬ 
came so frustrated that he jumped onto 
another canoe which immediately tipped 
over. 

The campers had a full-day insurance 
workshop on August 2 presented by Mr. 
A1 Van Nevel, the national treasurer and 
Mr. Waldo Cordano, a trustee, both of 
the National Fraternal Society of the 
Deaf. 

A three-day canoe trip to the Quentico- 
Superior country took place under the 
direction of Mr. Giordano on August 6-8. 
The campers, staff members and a few 
family members totaling 119 were divid¬ 
ed into five groups using 40 canoes. The 
weekend trip was educational and full 
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GROUP DYNAMICS—A popular feature at the summer camp at Swan Lake was the group dynamics 
sessions conducted by Allan Sussman, a member of New York University's Deafness and Research Center 
staff. 


of fun despite countless stiff bodies and 
blistered hands. 

On August 10, the campers witnessed 
a mock court trial. Mr. Peter Mulvahill, 
an attorney of Hibbing, was the judge 
who explained the proper court 
procedures for cross-examination and 
reaching a verdict. It took a few weeks 
for Mr. Sussman, Mr. Corson and Mr. 
Berke to get everything arranged for 
this long-looked forward to event. At the 
mock court Mike Cashman of Minnesota 
was accused of murdering Tom Buell 
of Connecticut. Bob Lichtenberg, as dis¬ 
trict attorney, prosecuted Mike, Bob 
Daniels of Virginia was the defendant’s 
attorney. Mr. Corson and Mr. Berke 
were advisors to Bob Lichtenberg and 
Bob Daniels, respectively. At the end 
of the mock trial the audience was 
amazed by the jury’s verdict that Mike 
was not guilty. 

On August 11, two busloads of 90 
campers and some staff workers travel¬ 
ed a total of 450 miles to Itasca Park, 
Bed Lake Indian Reservation and to 
Grand Rapids where they toured the 
Blandin Paper Company. The visit to 
the Indian Reservation was arranged by 
a Minnesota congressman, Hon. John A. 
Blatnik. 

On July 27 and 28, Mr. George Propp, 
assistant director of the Midwest Re¬ 
gional Media Center for the Deaf at 
Ihe University of Nebraska, and his staff 
tau r ht the campers how to use slide 
cameras and motion picture cameras in 
the educational media workshop. Eight¬ 
een groups were given a full opportunity 
to make movie films, one of which was 
titled “How to Defend Yourselves” and 
showing karate techniques. 

On August 13, the constitution and by¬ 
laws workshop gave the campers an 
educational and time-consuming oppor¬ 
tunity to study amendments to the na¬ 
tional Jr. NAD Constitution and Bylaws. 


Ihe workshop, which was followed by 
a two-day mock general meeting, was 
coordinated by Mr. Corson and Mr. 
Forestal. The campers were divided into 
ei t ht groups, each of which had an adult 
moderator and selected its own chair¬ 
man and secretary. After lengthy group 
discussions all group chairmen presented 
reports. They had a law committee 
meeting the night before the mock 
general meeting where the campers 
v.*ere taught parliamentary procedures 
for amending the constitution and by¬ 
laws. A brief public relations workshop 
was jointly sponsored by Mr. Corson, 
Mr. Carter, Mr. Gordon Allen and Mr. 
Forestal following the mock general 
meeting Mr. Allen is second vice presi¬ 
dent of the NAD. 

On the last night of the camp program, 
August 17, the third annual banquet was 


hi blighted by the personal appearances 
of Mr. Harold Domich, the banquet 
speaker, and Congressman Blatnik. The 
banquet crowd numbered 250. Mr. 
Domich is an associate professor of 
his.ory and director of preparatory 
studies at Gallaudet College. He has also 
been a special consultant to the Jr. NAD 
since 1966. At the banquet he spoke of 
the importance of virtues such as 
honesly and loyalty, and a great number 
of ways in which education could work 
for deaf youngsters. 

Mr. Domick said, “Education teaches 
you respect for the dignity of work” 
and “Education helps you become a ma- 
t re individual by developing in you a 
realization of yourself and an apprecia¬ 
tion of hvman relationships.” 

Liz Katz, a student at the Model Sec¬ 
ondary School for the Deaf in Washing- 



THE LIGHTER SIDE OF CAMP LIFE—The picture at the left shows George Johnston/ doctoral candidate at the University of Cincinnati, performing in his 
"Gee Jay Show." Helping out, left to right, are Kathy Vogtmann, Denise Soalcs, Michelle Judd, Nancy Games (seated), David Cutler and Laureen Simms, all 
of Indiana. The other picture is a banquet scene. Left to right: The Honorable John A. Blatnik, Member of Congress from Minnesota, a special guest; Harold 
Domich, director of Preparatory Studies at Gallaudet College, banquet speaker; Liz Katz of Maryland, mistress of ceremonies, and Liz Marshall, interpreting 
orally. 
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INTERPRETER—Liz Marshall, attractive hearing 
daughter of deaf parents, served as official inter¬ 
preter at the 1971 camp at Swan Lake. She was al¬ 
ways ready to pitch in for various activities. 


ton, D. C., said as the mistress of cere¬ 
monies, “Preaching does not take the 
place of experience which is learning 
by doing” and “It is very hard to have 
courage because it cannot be taught. 
Each leader must find it himself or he 
will fail miserably. This we have learned 
here.” 

A plaque of appreciation was presented 
by Mike Morrison of Michigan to his 
father, Mr. Hugh Morrison, whose family 
has been deeply dedicated to the con¬ 
tinuous growth of the Youth Leadership 
Camp. 

Tony Schiffiano of South Carolina and 
Patricia Wilson of New York were win¬ 
ners of the Mr. and Miss Congeniality 
awards. Mr. John A. Blatnik had the 
honor of presenting the Alpha Sigmi Pi 
Fraternity’s Outstanding Participant 
award to the Iowa School for the Deaf’s 
Doreen Sawhill, presently reigning as 
Miss Jr. NAD. 


Editor’s note: The following item 
appeared in a recent issue of the 
BULLETIN, monthly publication of 
Neighborhood Cleaners Associations of 
New York, New Jersey and Connecticut: 

Training The Deaf 

NCA has always had a policy of in- 
eluding handicapped and disadvantaged 
persons in any training program. When 
it came to training the deaf and the 
profoundly deaf, we had a different prob¬ 
lem because they could not be included 
in any class where talking or speaking 
is the usual method of teacher communi¬ 
cating with student. 

In 1970, NCA started discussions with 
several organizations whose clients are 
deaf. Our interest in deaf trainees was 
partly stimulated by two NCA members 
who had trained and employed deaf per¬ 
sons to be pressers, and were well 
satisfied with their job performance. 

We suggested that the organizations 
for deaf persons refer enough to us so 
that we could screen them and select 
twelve to be trained. We had to settle 
for nine. The reasons offered by the 
agencies for the fewer number was that 
many of their clients suffer from brain 
damage, retardation or lack language 
facility. 

The pressing course for deaf persons 
started January 11, 1971. The training 
schedule called for a five-day week for 
four hours a day. NCA’s instructor was 
promised an interpreter for the first part 
of the course to get across to the deaf 
students technical information concern¬ 
ing fabrics, the danger of live steam 
and the requirements of holding down 
a job (none of these persons ever 
worked). By the end of the first week 
four students were dropped because of 
their inability to pay attention. At the 
same time, the interpreter was with¬ 
drawn because the agency that sent him 
had a budget problem. So NCA’s teacher 
was left with five deaf trainees who 
had to be taught to operate automatic 
equipment (using live steam). This cre¬ 
ated a few anxious minutes for the in¬ 
structor who had no experience with 
pantomime or the language of the deaf. 

The students and the teacher learned 
from one another and none of the five 
remaining students missed a day from 
school. They even came a half hour 
early. They taught the teacher some sign 
language. They learned to press and not 
even one minor burn was reported dur¬ 
ing six weeks of training. 

All five of the deaf students have been 
placed in jobs paying a beginning salary 
of $2 per hour. It is the first job for 
all of them. The employers are pleased 
with their performance and production. 

New York State’s Division of Vocation¬ 
al Rehabilitation counselled NCA on the 
problems we would face, put us in touch 
with the agencies who have a responsi¬ 
bility for the deaf. Without their help, 
we would not have succeeded. 



THANK YOU!—This huge sign acknowledging contributions to the Third Annual Youth Leadership Camp 
at Swan Lake was in a conspicuous location to be viewed by campers and visitors. 
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Mental Health And The Hearing Impaired 

By DONALD F. MOORES, Ph.D., Director 

Research, Development and Demonstration Center in Education of Handicapped Children 


The purpose of this talk is to provide 
a keynote for the activities that will 
be undertaken by the SEDOL program 
for the hearing impaired in the coming 
year; to set the stage for the specialists 
in sociology, psychiatry, education and 
psychology who will follow; and to help 
set the tone for the SEDOL project on 
mental health and deafness. Much of 
what I say will be based on the work 
of Abraham Maslow and hopefully will 
reflect a basically positive approach to 
the development and maintenance of 
good mental health. 

It should be noted that when I use 
a term such as “the deaf adult” or 
“the deaf community,” I am doing so 
as a matter of convenience. Deaf people 
come in all sizes, shapes, religions, 
colors, ages and at least two sexes. They 
are drawn from all socio-economic levels 
and run the range from retarded to gift¬ 
ed. Some are shy and some are aggress¬ 
ive; some are seriously emotionally dis¬ 
turbed and some are extremely well 
adjusted. We refer to the “typical deaf 
person,” then because the term is useful 
much in the same way as “typical 
American,” “typical football player” or 
“typical southerner” might be. 

I want to emphasize that the concern 
here is not with the full range of hearing 
impairment. I am talking about in¬ 
dividuals who cannot distinguish speech 
sounds clearly under normal listening 
conditions. For most younger individuals 
the normal listening condition includes 
the use of a hearing aid. A 75 decibel 
loss across the speech range provides 
a rough cutoff point for our purposes. 
I cannot stress too strongly that it is 
either ignorance or sheer hypocrisy to 
refer to a child with an unaided loss 
of 75 db as deaf if he easily understands 
spoken conversation and can communi¬ 
cate over the telephone with his hearing 
aid. These children constitute a dispro¬ 
portionate number of our so-called “oral- 
successes.” We are also excluding the 
adventitiously deaf, those who lost their 
hearing after the age of three. A person 
who is deafened at age 5, 10 or 15 faces 
a great many problems but at least he 
has had the opportunity to develop his 
language, speech and communication 
skills before the precious sense of hear¬ 
ing was lost. A disproportionate number 
of people recognized as deaf leaders are, 
in fact, drawn from this deafened 
population. 

A final caution is in order. I speak 
to you as a hearing person, not a deaf 
one. No matter how much empathy I 
try to generate, no matter how hard 


Kevnote address at a project on mental health and 
hearina impairment being conducted bv the Special 
Education District of Lake County (Minnesota)— 
SEDOL. 
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I try, in the final analysis I cannot 
conceive of what it must be like to be 
cut off from birth from the world of 
sound. I can only guess at the frustra¬ 
tion, the loneliness, the alienation which 
all too frequently accompanies it along 
with the misunderstanding and uncer¬ 
tainties that must be faced daily. Al¬ 
though most of my work in the past 
10 years has been concerned with the 
development of language and communi¬ 
cation ability, I am continually appalled 
by the lack of communication, with all 
iis implications, between most deaf chil¬ 
dren and their parents and teachers. 

The logical person to present this ad¬ 
dress would be a deaf person. However, 
although of normal intelligence, the av¬ 
erage deaf person has few skills in 
speech and English. This is not due to 
any limitations inherent to deafness itself 
but can rather be traced to our inade¬ 
quate teaching. As a result, they seldom 
attain positions of leadership. Spokesmen 
for the deaf are typically hard of hear¬ 
ing, adventitiously deaf, or, as in this 
case, professional educators of the deaf 
with normal hearing. 

If one were to go into the literature 
on the adjustment of deaf people, he 
would find a rather negative picture. 
Certain terms and statements seem to 
repeat themselves with depressing 
regularity. We find such descriptions as 
“rigid,” “concrete,” “neurotic,” “para- 
n o i d , * ’ “schizophrenic,” “limited 
life-space,” “inadequate ego-strength,” 
etc. We read that “they” are clannish, 
that “they” live in a disadvantaged sub¬ 
culture, that “they” communicate 
through a system, the American Sign 
Language, which is not really a language 
and which is incapable of expressing 
abstract thoughts. 

Let us start by looking at what we 
know for sure about deaf adults to see 
if such a view reflects reality completely 
before we begin to consider the deaf 
child in a developmental sequence. We 
do have enough data to construct a 
profile of a typical deaf adult man or 
woman. For example, a nationwide study 
of over 10,000 deaf adults was conducted 
through the efforts of Gallaudet College 
and the National Association of the Deaf 
(Lunde and Bigman, 1959). There have 
been two large regional studies of the 
vocational adjustment of young deaf 
adults, one in New England (Boatner, 
Stuckless and Moores, 1964; Moores, 
1969) and one in the Southwest (Krone- 
berg and Blake, 1965), which have been 
followed by numerous state studies. New 
York in particular has been a leader 
in these activities. Another valuable 
source of information is the excellent 
^moeraphic investigation by Schein 
(1968) of the deaf community in the 
metropolitan Washington, D.C., area. 


Drawing from these and other sources 
our composite deaf adult, who we will 
arbitrarily call a 30 year-old male named 
Joe Smith, might have the following 
characteristics. First of all, he is mar¬ 
ried, most likely to a deaf woman, who 
we shall call Mary. Mary has been deaf 
from birth and Joe lost his hearing at 
18 months from meningitis. Both have 
hearing parents. Joe attended a 
residential school for the deaf in which 
he was taught by the straight oral meth¬ 
od until age 13. He learned to sign in 
the dormitory. His teenage classroom 
instruction was given by simultaneous 
use of speech and manual communica¬ 
tion. Mary attended a large day program 
in which the straight oral method was 
used throughout the system. She and 
her friends developed their own 
primitive gesture system for in-group 
communication. Despite the efforts and 
occasional slaps of parents and teachers, 
this system endured until the age of 
16, when Mary’s parents decided to allow 
her to attend a church for the deaf 
to receive religious instruction. At this 
time Mary was introduced both to the 
American Sign Language and to Joe. 

Joe and Mary have two children with 
normal hearing. The children have been 
exposed to manual communication from 
the time of birth but it has had no 
negative effect on the development of 
their speech and language, which is nor¬ 
mal. They are also proficient in the lan¬ 
guage of signs. 

Like most deaf people, Joe and Mary 
live in a large metropolitan area. They 
attend a local church for the deaf and 
are active members of the local club 
for the deaf. Both read at the fifth to 
sixth grade level. Some of their speech 
is fairly intelligible to relatives and close 
hearing friends. When with other deaf 
people their preferred mode of com¬ 
munication is the American Sign 
Language. 

Both Joe and Mary drive and have 
good records. Joe works as a printer 
and expects to stay on the same job 
indefinitely. He is the only deaf man 
in the shop. Although he knows he makes 
less money than his hearing peers and 
resents it, he is not going to rock the 
boat. Joe and Mary own their own home 
and all of their neighbors are hearing. 
Deaf ghettoes do not exist and deaf fam¬ 
ilies are widely dispersed. The Smiths 
have had a telephone for the last two 
years and it has been a godsend. Their 
older child, now seven years old, makes 
calls and takes messages for them. They 
find they frequently rely on their chil¬ 
dren as interpreters. 

Before we paint too bright a picture 
let me hasten to say that the Smiths 
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have faced stresses, strains and limita¬ 
tions hot faced by hearing people. Both 
tiaroor some resentment toward the 
hearing world and each can relate 
stories of embarrassment. Joe is a stable 
employe partically because he knows his 
chances of advancement are limited. He 
also knows he is underemployed, that 
he could handle a better job. Joe and 
Mary had a difficult time adjusting to 
marriage. They never had any in¬ 
struction in a class such as marriage 
and the family. Their knowledge of so¬ 
cial disease consisted of a statement 
from their religious instructor who de¬ 
clared, “Venereal disease is the wrath 
of God visited upon wrongdoers.” Now, 
they didn’t know what venereal meant, 
they didn’t understand visited in such 
a context, and they were unsure of the 
meaning of wrath. However, they didn’t 
press for an explanation because the 
instructor had become quite nervous and 
agitated. 

Also, the first car the Smiths 
bought had been repossessed. Joe had 
never been exposed to the concept of 
installment buying and interest and had 
let his payments lapse. They had learned 
through experience by the time it came 
to buy a house. Joe still shudders when 
he thinks of the time he was stopped 
for speeding and staggered as he got 
out of the car. Although he tried to 
explain that the meningitis which 
destroyed his hearing also left him with 
a slight balance problem, the policeman 
immediately suspected drunken driving. 
Joe had to go through a court case 
to be acquitted. The policeman still 
Ihinks he pulled a fast one. Joe also 
has a tendency to treat the hearing 
world as a scapegoat. He tends to see 
the source of all of his difficulties as 
stemming from the “hearies.” Frequent¬ 
ly he is right but unfortunately he some¬ 
times uses this as an excuse for his 
own shortcomings. He has developed an 
attitude common to many minority 
groups. By blaming everything on the 
dominant society he is tempted to relieve 
himself of all responsibility. Since 
"they" are the ones who should change, 
he sees no need for treatment or coun¬ 
seling for himself. 

One thing is obvious. People who talk 
about raising a deaf child to live in 
a “hearing” world as opposed to the 
“deaf” world just don’t understand the 
situation. A deaf person must live in 
a hearing world. More often than not 
his parents, siblings and children have 
normal hearing. His fellow workers and 
his neighbors have normal hearing. The 
clerks at the supermarket and at the 
drug store have normal hearing. Joe 
and Mary have learned through years 
of experience that they have to adjust 
to the dominant society because the 
hearing world has shown no inclination 
to adjust to them. However, at the same 
time, deafness is an all pervasive influ¬ 
ence on their lives. Like it or not, they 
have to live with deafness 24 hours a 
day and adjust to it. A deaf person 
with perfect speech and language with 


a Ph.D. in microbiology from Harvard 
still must structure his world to accom¬ 
modate to deafness. A deaf person has 
no choice. He must live in both a deaf 
and hearing world and make the most 
ot it. 

me composite picture is a mixed one 
and interpretation greatly depends on 
one’s frame of reference. It is undeniable 
tnai deaf people are underemployed, that 
they have communication difficulties and 
tnai problems of adjustment are 
magnified. But we can find much to 
be optimistic about. Instead of approach¬ 
ing the topic with the question of, 
Whai’s deviant, pathological or wrong 
with deaf people?” We can ask, “In 
what ways or areas do deaf people make 
satisfactory adjustments?” We find in 
this context most deaf people, with all 
their problems, do quite well. They are 
independent and self-sufficient. They 
marry, raise families, hold jobs, pay 
taxes and contribute in many ways to 
their community. When insurance was 
denied them, they established their own 
insurance company. Their driving 
records match those of the hearing and, 
for some reason, the incidence of 
alcoholism appears to be lower among 
the deaf. Short of raising the banner 
of Deaf Power, many deaf Americans 
take pride in their independence as con¬ 
trasted, for example, to the situation 
of the deaf in Europe. A number of 
years ago, there was a movement to 
accord the deaf a double exemption from 
taxes similar to the benefit enjoyed by 
the blind. Representatives of deaf groups 
lobbied against the exemption arguing 
that deaf individuals expect full rights 
of American citizenship and in return 
are ready to meet their obligations and 
duties in full. Such a stand, whether 
one agrees with it or not, represents 
a position of pride and a positive self- 
concept that should not be ignored. 

The basically healthy adjustment of 
deaf people was once again brought 
home forcefully to me by an investiga¬ 
tion in progress by a colleague at the 
University of Minnesota. Professor Mil¬ 
dred Templin has been conducting a 
longitudinal developmental study of deaf 
children over a number of years. One 
group consists of 24 young adults who 
were previously tested eight years ago 
when they were around 14 years of age. 
Half were educated at the Minnesota 
S?hool for the Deaf at Faribault and 
half in the Minneapolis Program for the 
Hearing Impaired. After locating and 
testing 18 of the 24 individuals so far, 
Professor Templin has commented on 
the excellent adjustment made by these 
young men and women. Although they 
remain hampered in their use of English 
and vary tremendously in speech facil¬ 
ity, intellectually they function in a 
normal way. Some are attending 
Gallaudet College, some the National 
Technical Institute for the Deaf and 
some the St. Paul Technical Vocational 
Institute. A few of them have already 
married and many are working. There 
are union members and one has five 


nearing people working under him. Of 
me 18, all except one are either em¬ 
ployed or in school. What comes across 
most strongly is that each one is a 
unique individual and deafness is only 
one of the defining characteristics. 

Let us now turn to the question of 
child development. Before talking about 
deaf children, per se, perhaps it would 
oe heipful to provide a framework by 
which we can look at the process of 
growth. 

The field of psychology has been 
criticized, with varying degrees of in¬ 
tensity, for a number of things. In my 
opinion, the field stands condemned in 
two major areas. The first is an 
unhealthy preoccupation with pathology 
and deviance, stemming originally from 
the work of Freud. By explaining 
oehavior completely in terms of what 
is bad, deviant or undesirable, we ignore 
the equally important positive nature of 
man and refuse to see that much of 
what we do can also be good and fulfill¬ 
ing. 

The second great mistake is to look 
at the human being as a passive or¬ 
ganism, a lump of protoplasm to be 
shaped completely by his environment. 
This obviates the real nature of the 
human being, an active seeking in¬ 
dividual, who while constantly acting on, 
interacting with and reacting to his 
environment is in the process of con¬ 
tinued growth. 

Two basic philosophies are implied by 
these statements. First, at birth, the 
child has a tremendous potential for 
development, both for good and bad. Al¬ 
though some of the behavior he develops 
may be the result of neurotic reaction 
to stress, it is equally important to un¬ 
derstand other behavior will be 
manifested in the course of the develop¬ 
ment of increasingly sophisticated ways 
of dealing effectively with his en¬ 
vironment. The drive to become what 
we are capable of becoming is a basic 
force that influences and motivates much 
of man’s behavior. Leading from this 
is the second point that the child is 
an active agent in the process and that 
the development of language, personality 
and self-confidence depends as much on 
he reaction of the environment to his 
initiative as it does on his reaction to 
the environment. Stimulus comes both 
from and to the child. 

If we look at the child, deaf or hearing, 
in such a way, we should deal with 
him in a different manner from the pres¬ 
ent. We must take into account the total 
person and his aggregate of character¬ 
istics. By accentuating the positive, the 
emphasis shifts from a preventive model 
to one of facilitation. For example most 
of our preschool programs have been 
developed, either consciously or un¬ 
consciously, within a pseudomedical 
model in order to prevent the develop¬ 
ment of later deficiencies. I contend we 
should structure our programs to show 
a commitment to the optimum develop- 
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ment of the individual by means of ap¬ 
propriate stimulation techniques which 
enable the child to grow in his own 
unique ways. 

There is no reason to believe that deaf¬ 
ness itself causes maladaptive behavior. 
There are too many well-adjusted deaf 
people around for us to accept such a 
simplistic view. Maladaptive behavior 
develops because of the inappropriate 
actions of important people in the child’s 
environment. George Herbert Mead has 
argued that an individual will conceive 
of himself as he believes significant oth¬ 
ers in his environment conceive of him. 
He will tend to act in accord with ex¬ 
pectations which he projects to 
significant others. He will act the way 
“people like him” should act. The child’s 
self-concept will constantly change as 
a function of his interaction with the 
environment. It is a process, not a static 
entity, and is derived from two sources, 
the self and others. 

It is imperative that professionals be¬ 
gin to study the impact of early child¬ 
hood deafness on the family as well 
as on the child. Much more than just 
a loss of hearing is involved. The par¬ 
ents’ whole world is changed and feel¬ 
ings of guilt, confusion and helplessness 
are both common and natural. Profes¬ 
sionals must develop ways of effectively 
dealing with these feelings if the whole 
family is to be helped. 

We might say that parents go through 
four stages of extreme stress during the 
development of their deaf child. We may 
call these: 1) Process of identification 
of loss, 2) age of entrance into the school 
situation, 3) beginning adolescence and 
4) early adulthood. 

In the first stage, final identification 
might represent the culmination of a 
long emotionally-draining process. 
Typically, the mother knows something 
is wrong but she isn’t sure what. Fre¬ 
quently, she is assured by the pediatri¬ 
cian that nothing is wrong except the 
child is a late bloomer. The final diagno¬ 
sis may even be a relief but it may 
be quickly followed by overwhelming 
complications. Parents wonder whose 
fault it is, the father’s or mother’s. Is 
it punishment from God? Will the child 
be able to take care of himself? And 
finally, in their desire for the child to 
be an extension of themselves, they ask, 
“Will he be normal? Above all, will he 
speak?” It is at this point where we 
first fail parents and children. It is nat¬ 
ural for parents to think the basic prob¬ 
lem of the deaf child is an inability 
<o speak when, in reality, the basic prob¬ 
lem is an inability to hear. As gently 
as possible, but also as firmly as 
possible, parents must be made to un¬ 
derstand this. 

Another fact of life that is difficult 
for parents to understand is the 
irreversibility of deafness. For most chil¬ 
dren we deal with there are no cures 
and none is projected for the foreseeable 
future. The parent, however, at first, 
is not aware of this. Once the child 


is diagnosed, they expect remedial medi¬ 
cal treatment. Surely there must be 
some medicine or surgical technique to 
help the child. It takes a great amount 
of adjustment to realize that they must 
prepare their child for a lifetime of deaf¬ 
ness. Some people never do this. 

A second period of stress appears 
when the child is five or six and about 
to enter first grade. Although chances 
are good that he has received some pre¬ 
school training, parents may feel that 
this is the real thing and wonder deep 
down if the child really is capable of 
benefitting from an education. 

The third stage comes around 11 or 
12 years of age. The gap between the 
deaf child and the hearing is widening. 
The deaf child’s speech probably hasn’t 
come along as well as expected. Parents 
have been told that their child would 
develop normal speech if only they would 
talk, talk, talk to him, but it hasn’t 
happened. Parents wonder if they should 
have pushed him harder. He doesn’t 
have as many hearing friends as he 
once did and those he has are less 
patient than they were. 

And finally, of course, comes the time 
when he is ready to go into the world. 
The parents know he is not as mature 
as his brother who is two years younger. 
They forget that the younger brother 
has had more leeway in dating, driving 
and staying out late as well as having 
more responsibility for chores around 
ihe house. 

In the past five or six years a number 
of studies have been conducted com¬ 
paring deaf children of deaf parents to 
deaf children of hearing parents. The 
results have completely destroyed some 
of the more strongly held myths in the 
field. Deaf children of deaf parents have 
been consistently superior in reading, 
academic achievement, speechreading, 
and social-emotional adjustment. There 
have been no differences in speech, a 
shocking result to those who believed 
early manual communication inhibits 
speech development. The results are 
even more surprising when one realizes 
that in each study the children with 
deaf parents come from lower socio-eco¬ 
nomic and educational levels and that 
they received far less instruction in 
speech clinics and preschool. 

The results have been interpreted to 
support the use of early manual com¬ 
munication. I believe this is appropriate, 
but I also believe that part of the super¬ 
iority of the deaf parents lies in the 
easier acceptance of deafness by deaf 
parents. 

If the deaf child does not receive 
sympathy and support from his teachers 
he is in a worse predicament than any 
child I can imagine. I recently attended 
a conference in which the subject of 
Non-Standard Negro English, or Black 
Dialect, came up and the unfortunate 
tendency of many teachers to treat the 
child’s dialect as inferior was discussed. 
It was agreed that if the child’s speech 
is considered inferior, by extension the 


child and his whole culture is also 
diminished. However, it occurred to me 
that when the black child leaves the 
class he can gain sustenance and support 
from his parents and peers, who share 
his communication system. The deaf 
child may never see another deaf person 
who he recognizes as such. He may even 
be kept away from contact with them. 
Deaf children, except for the relatively 
few with deaf parents, don’t even have 
a shared linguistic system with their 
parents and may be subject to repression 
at home as well as in school. 

In closing I would again like to relate 
the needs of the hearing impaired to 
the work of Mead, a sociologist, and 
Abraham Maslow, a psychologist. If, in 
Mead’s terms, the growth of a healthy 
personality is dependent on action, reac¬ 
tion and interaction, what are the im¬ 
plications for a hearing impaired child 
who cannot even communicate with his 
parents? If the development of adequate 
concept of self is contingent upon the 
ability to express one’s needs, wants and 
desires as a means of manipulating the 
environment, what is the concept of a 
young adult who cannot even tell his 
parents about the movie he saw the 
previous night? Consider the hearing 
impaired individual who is exposed to 
slogans such as, “Happiness is a hearing 
world.” Does this imply that he can 
never be happy or that he must live 
in a sad world? Are we, by inference, 
setting the wrong goals for this person: 
instead of encouraging him to develop 
to the limits of his ability, are we telling 
him that he is acceptable only when 
he is an imperfect copy of his hearing 
brother? 

Maslow has reasoned that man has 
a hierarchy of needs ranging from the 
basic physiological needs for air, food 
and drink up through cognitive and 
aesthetic needs. Table 1 presents 
Maslow’s ordering of needs: 

TABLE 1 

Hierarchy of Needs (Maslow) 

1. Physiological 

2. Safety 

3. Belongingness and Love 

4. Esteem 

5. Self Actualization 

6. Cognitive 

7. Aesthetic 


It is Maslow’s contention that the 
needs at each level must be met before 
an individual can move on to the next 
higher step. Thus, only after the basic 
physiological needs are guaranteed, does 
a person concern himself with safety. 
His needs for belongingness and love 
do not surface until the need for safety 
has been satisfied. This continues up 
the scale to aesthetic needs. 

If we look at the seven different levels 
of needs, at which step would we find 
most of our hearing-impaired popula¬ 
tion? For the most part, their basic 
physiological needs and needs for safety 
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have been satisfied. In my opinion we 
fail many of our hearing impaired 
population at steps 3 and 4. If a person 
is to have a feeling of belongingness 
and esteem there must be unconditional 
acceptance of him as a unique in¬ 
dividual. There should be no reserva¬ 
tions. If there is rejection of an in¬ 
dividual or a part of him, for example, 
his hearing impairment, the chances for 
him of achieving self actualization and 
realization of his potential to the fullest 
extent are severely limited. 

Within this framework, I do believe 
that we are aware, for the most part, 
of the unmet needs of the hearing im¬ 
paired. I hope that the participants in 
this program will address themselves to 
the question of how we should go about 
meeting these needs more effectively. 
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Deaf Camp Films Made 

Included in the Youth Leadership Camp 
for the Deaf program last summer was 
a media workshop making films and 
slides. The workshop was sponsored by 
the University of Nebraska. 

Each group was given supplies con¬ 
sisting of three and a half movie films 
and 20 slides, and from these they made 
picture and film plans. 

The films concerned the various subjects 
“Treasure Island,” “How to Defend 
Yourself,” using the technique of karate 
and “How to Sail a Boat.” 

One group made a film of the Youth 
Leadership Camp’s gazette, “The Daily 
Drum.” They took pictures of the office, 
reporters, typists, co-editors and other 
staff members. 

Other groups made their films on “How 
to Make Our Campers Feel at Home,” 
“Miracles” and “First Impressions of the 
Deaf.” 


Something To Mull Over 

Teenagers are upset these days because 
they are living in a world dominatd by 
nuclear weapons—and adults are upset be¬ 
cause they are living in a world dom¬ 
inated by teenagers. — Orben’s Current 
Comedy, excerpted from Knob Hill News, 
a monthly publication of the Gallaudet 
Preparatory Department. 


Cathy And Betty: An Unusual Adoption 


By HOLLY ELLIOTT 

In August 1960, relatives and friends 
of Cathy Crowell of Stockton, Calif., re¬ 
ceived announcements of the adoption 
of five-year-old Betty Ann. This was 
something of a breakthrough, for Cathy 
is a single parent. What made it even 
more unusual is the fact that Cathy is 
hearing and Betty is deaf. 

Cathy received her degree in speech 
at the University of the Pacific in Stock- 
ton, her hometown. After graduation she 
accepted a position as speech therapist 
for the Ceres (Calif.) elementary 
schools. It was here that she had her 
first close contact with deaf youngsters, 
and her experience reinforced her feeling 
that what she really wanted was to 
become a teacher of deaf children. Her 
graduate work at Smith College followed, 
and after receiving her master’s degree 
in deaf education, she returned to Ceres 
as a teacher. A year later she joined 
the teaching staff at Clarke School for 
the Deaf. 

But the lure of California was too 
great, and after two years at Clarke 
she returned again to California. For 
several years she taught a primary class 
of deaf children in Concord (Calif.) at 
the Westwood School in the Mount Diablo 
Unified School District. 

Teaching deaf children was not enough 
for Cathy; she wanted a deaf child of 
her own. Under new California legisla¬ 
tion that permits single parent adoption, 
she applied for a deaf child. It was 
a long hard struggle. Many times it 
was pointed out to Cathy that she not 
only was single, she was also employed. 
Although she became discouraged from 
time to time, she never lost her deter¬ 
mination. To become better prepared as 
the mother of a deaf child, Cathy sought 
the advice and counsel of Dr. Hilde 
Schlesinger, psychiatrist at Mental 
Health Services for the Deaf in San 
Francisco. Her hard work and deter¬ 
mination was rewarded when Betty 
came to live with her over a year ago. 

It was a challenging year, and not 
always easy for Betty and Cathy. Betty 
is a bright, lively little girl, and needed 
to find her own inner security by fre¬ 
quent testing of limits. Visits with Dr. 
Schlesinger now included Betty, too. Bet¬ 
ty could not understand at first why 
she could not be in Cathy’s room at 
school, and she would often run from 
her room to her mother’s room, to make 
sure that she was still there. Cathy un¬ 
derstood Betty’s insecurity and would 
give her a warm hug, take her back 
to her own room and explain that they 
would be home together when school 
was finished for the day. Gradually 
throughout the year patience, firmness 
and love formed a real basis for secur¬ 
ity. 

Now, a year later, Cathy is teaching 
a class of hearing first graders. Betty’s 
class dismisses earlier than Cathy’s so 
Betty comes to Cathy’s room after her 



Schoolteacher Betty Crowell and her adopted daugh¬ 
ter, Cathy, study a word book together. What made 
the adoption unusual was that Betty is single and 
Cathy is deaf. 

school day is over and joins her hearing 
friends to wait for Mommy. Cathy’s 
young charges are very interested in 
Betty and ask their teacher many ques¬ 
tions: “Will the hearing aids make her 
ears well again?” “Will she be deaf 
even when she’s a mommy?” Cathy’s 
class wants to learn signs and finger¬ 
spelling so they can communicate with 
Betty, and Cathy has invited a deaf adult 
to visit her class to teach them songs 
in the language of signs. 

On September 30, at a court hearing, 
Cathy signed the final adoption papers, 
and at last Betty was her very own 
daughter. They celebrated the event by 
having a party and inviting all those 
people who had helped: grandparents, 
godparents, doctor, psychiatrist, neigh¬ 
bors, friends. At six-going-on-seven, Bet¬ 
ty took her responsibilities as hostess 
very seriously indeed. She has become 
a happy, secure child. 

One is reminded of another court hear¬ 
ing for adoption, the one on a recent 
ABC television show. But the real-life 
drama was vastly different. Although 
Cathy slept little the night before the 
hearing, she did not need a kindly mayor 
to intercede; she had support, not op¬ 
position. However, the title, “Hands that 
Love,” pertains. Cathy and Betty are 
learning total communication together. 

Junior NAD Winter Camp Program 

Commencing this winter, December 27- 
January 10, 1972, the Junior NAD will offer 
its winter camp program of organized 
activities such as snowmobiling, skiing, 
ice skating, ice-house fishing and other ac¬ 
tivities. A charge of $5.00 per day will 
be made for room and board. Complete 
details can be had by writing to Mr. 
David McKee, Chairman, Deaf Youth 
Winter Camp Program, Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D.C. 20002. 
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NTD Stages Workshop For Creative Drama In Israel 


By CAROL FLEMMING 

Four members of the National Theatre 
of the Deaf, Bernard Bragg, Fredericka 
Norman, Tim Scanlon and Carol Flem¬ 
ming conducted a Workshop for Creative 
Drama this past August in Tel Aviv, 
Israel. They left with a warm afterglow 
of a mission well accomplished, borne 
o^t by statements such as: 

“We felt that you were not merely 
teaching us, but that you were sharing 
your lives with us.” 

“In my therapy work I was constantly 
giving, giving, giving not realizing how 
much of my own personal creativity I 
was restraining. This time I was on 
the receiving end, and have never felt 
more comfortable and free to express 
myself.” 

And simply—“Please come back.” 

The First Day 

Upon entering a room with chairs set 
up in neat rows, lecture fashion, a felt 
covered table on the stage, the NTD 
learn realized their open participatory 
way of working was not the norm in 
Israel. The first move was to rearrange 
the seating into an informal horseshoe. 
Th quartet dispersed themselves among 
the participants, put their podium into 
service as a blackboard stand, and were 
ready to begin. 

Bernard, as moderator, opened the 
session with a brief explanation of the 
aims: exploring and presenting methods 
of drawing out the creative instincts of 
children (and deaf children in particu¬ 
lar), allowing each to express himself 
in his individual and personal way. 

Each of the participants was then 
invited to introduce himself, tell about 
his background, and finally his reasons 
for joining in the workshop. 

The group consisted of social workers, 
physical therapists, teachers (some 
working with deaf, handicapped, or emo¬ 
tionally disturbed children), wives and 
mo hers and one woman who had been 
resarching the Hebrew language of 
signs and a method of movement nota¬ 
tion. Several children were present, 
possibly due to a shortage of baby sit¬ 
ters, and they, too, entered into the 


proceedings. Four of the participants, 
three adults and one child, were deaf. 
i\one had been working specifically in 
creative drama. Here was truly virgin 
soil, and the NTD staff dove in, using 
not only their tried and true exercises 
and work which had been explored in 
me Experimental Wing, but initiated new 
ideas. 

Early morning was found to be the 
best time for active work—due to the 
heat—so the sessions were begun at 8:00 
a.m. After warmup, the first morning 
was devoted to rhythmic exercises: al¬ 
lowing movement to develop from an 
inner impulse, accepting a rhythm from 
another person and transforming it into 
one’s own, then awareness of and re¬ 
sponse to another’s movement and 
rhythm. 

In the afternoon the participants began 
“sign-mime” work with Bernard. The 
line: “Laugh, and the world laughs with 
you; weep, and you weep alone.” was 
translated into the Hebrew and Ameri¬ 
can languages of signs. Observing each 
individual’s signing “style,” the staff 
developed it to include personal attitudes 
and interpretations, and put it into dance 
form. 

Group sculptures and machines were 
created with bodies. Some were concrete 
and obvious, others abstract—based on 
ideas such as War, God, etc. The last 
mobile, “Nature,” was developed in con¬ 
crete terms, then transformed into an 
abstract interpretation of the same idea. 

Each person was requested to bring 
on the following day 1) a line of poetry, 
2) a color, and 3) an object. 

The Second Day 

The second day flew. The teachers 
became so involved in the exercises that 
only about half of those planned were 
initiated, and had time allowed, they 
would have continued them in more 
depth. 

Warmup ended with Tim teaching the 
“cat” exercise. 

Carol explored the nature of color and 
the feelings it evokes. The group at¬ 
tempted to embody the qualities of vari¬ 
ous colors, then each person created a 


dance “as” his color. The others tried 
to identify the color from his move¬ 
ments. 

The “blind man” was chosen by Freda 
io illustrate trust exercises in which the 
i-:roap accepts the responsibility of pro¬ 
tecting one individual, and he, in turn, 
piaces his trust completely in the group, 
iim's “stick” exercise demanded quick 
and imaginative transformation and use 
of an object. 

“Silence became a bridge on which 
our souls moved, one to another.” 

This beautiful line was brought by one 
oi ihe participants for work in Bernard’s 
sign-mime session. The quadralingual 
aspect of the workshop came fascinat¬ 
ingly to the fore during these sessions. 
n,n lish words were written in Hebrew 
oy our Israeli friends when necessary, 
Carol handled the translations between 
English and American signs, while 
Bernard in turn put them into the He¬ 
brew language of signs. The Hebrew 
language of signs vocabulary is ham¬ 
pered in part by the fact that it has 
no manual alphabet, also by the strength 
of oralism in Israel. One of the par¬ 
ticipants is the only person working with 
deaf children in Tel Aviv who is herself 
deaf, this outside the educational system. 
She works more in the capacity of coun¬ 
selor than teacher, after school hours. 
There appears to be no real leadership 
within the deaf community. One man 
in the group who is working to bring 
deaf people together in that country 
knows not a single sign, and this is 
the case with many of the teachers. 
The NTD’s creative use of signing was 
extremely well received, and those little 
rumblings of change the staff felt will 
hopefully keep stirring. 

At the end of the day each person 
familiarized himself with the object he 
brought—studied intimately its physical 
characteristics as to weight, texture, 
shape and color to put into use the fol¬ 
lowing day. 

The Third Day 

Bernard announced at the beginning 
of the third day that time would be 
arranged for persons who wished to dis- 



mmmamm 


; 
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NTD WORKSHOP IN ISRAEL—Four members of the National Theatre of the Deaf Company were in Tel Aviv, Israel, last August to conduct a four-day work¬ 
shop. The above pictures show some of the lessons in "movement." 
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cuss privately questions they might have 
relating to their own work or to the 
workshop in general. 

Freda finished the warmup with a 
“tug-of-war” using an imaginary rope. 

The morning was devoted to 
movement. Carol had the group explore 
the three basic qualities of movement- 
lyric, percussive and sustained—each 
with its related visual image, sound, 
emotional quality and breathing pattern, 
after which each person created a dance 
embodying these qualities. The original¬ 
ity and creativeness of the participants 
was becoming more and more evident. 
Some of the dances told a complete 
story, others accompanied themselves 
with sound. 

Tim incorporated sensory recall into 
his continuation of object work. It was 
carried into the realm of imagination 
and finally each person became his ob¬ 
ject. One little boy who had become 
a rubber ball gave himself a script- 
bounced about saying (in Hebrew) “Why 
are you hitting me like that?” The group 
was incorporating quite naturally 
elements of the previous work into each 
new exercise. These diverse elements 
were becoming a whole, and the staff 
were constantly touched by the beauty 
of the work they produced. A newspaper 
woman observing the workshop was fas¬ 
cinated by the close interplay of the 
participants with no division between the 
deaf and hearing members. She asked 
what differences there were between 
teaching deaf and hearing, to which we 
replied that there is no difference save 
one—language. 

Freda had the group create the “life 
of a flower” from seed to full bloom, 
confrontation with wind and rain, and 
finally death. 

Two separate exercises led by Bernard 
and Carol extended the movement work 
which had been stemming primarily 
from inner impulses to that which is 
directed by an outside force. Bernard’s 
dealt with resistance, Carol’s with re¬ 
sponse. 

At day’s end the NTD staff gave a 
little performance—a short demonstra¬ 
tion of poetry in sign-mime, after which 
followed the “peace embrace,” closing 
the workshop. 

Parent To Head Bell Association 

In a precedent-shattering election, a 
parent of a deaf child who is not a pro¬ 
fessional trained in the education of the 
deaf has been named to serve as presi¬ 
dent-elect of the Alexander Graham Bell 
Association for the Deaf. Chris R. Hoerr, 
III, of Peoria, Ill., who was unanimously 
elected to this office at the annual meet¬ 
ing of the Bell Association Board of Di¬ 
rectors in Chicago on May 14, 1971, is 
the father of a 13-year-old deaf son, 
Robin, who is a student at St. Joseph In¬ 
stitute for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo. This 
is the first time in its history that the 
90-year-old organization has had a par¬ 
ent elected to the office of president¬ 
elect. 


Mary E. Switzer, chief of the welfare 
and vocational rehabilitation programs 
in the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare from 1950 to 1969, died Octo- 
oer 30 in George Washington University 
Hospital. She was 71. 

She began her career in government 
as a junior economist in the Treasury 
Department and rose through the ranks 
to become the matron of Federal welfare 
programs. When Miss Switzer retired, 
she was commissioner of the Social and 
Rehabilitation Service and the Service 
had an $8 billion budget that controlled 
virtually all of the nation’s internal 
assistance and refugee programs. 

But even though it was during her 
tenure that the welfare system in 
America grew into a mammoth institu¬ 
tion, Miss Switzer always insisted that 
her primary aim was to get people off 
relief and back to work. 

“There isn’t anything that’s so 
destructive of the inner life of a country 
as despair,” she said in 1967. “And when 
you have so many millions of people 
who can’t see the light at the end of 
the tunnel, then you’ve got some 
trouble.” 

Miss Switzer also involved herself in 
almost every aspect of American 
charitable endeavor from education to 
disease research to programs for 
disabled veterans. 

HEW Secretary Elliot Richardson said 
of her: “Mary Switzer made a dif¬ 
ference. Countless of the handicapped 
the world over live fuller and more re¬ 
warding lives because of her. Unflag¬ 
ging, inspirational, caring deeply, hers 
is an unforgettable spirit.” 

Born in Newton, Mass., Miss Switzer 
did not leave her native state until after 


her graduation from Radcliffe College 
in 1921. 

She came to Washington, and the fol¬ 
lowing winter took the junior economist 
post at the Treasury Department. In 1934 
she was named assistant to the assistant 
secretary in charge of the Public Health 
Service — then under the Treasury 
Department. 

When Federal health and welfare pro¬ 
grams were consolidated into a new Fed¬ 
eral Security Agency in 1939, Miss Swit¬ 
zer became a chief assistant to the ad¬ 
ministrator. 

In 1950, she was named commissioner 
of the Vocational Rehabilitation Ad¬ 
ministration. The commission was in¬ 
corporated into HEW in 1953. Ten years 
later, Miss Switzer was given back her 
commissioner’s title, but in reality she 
had never ceased to hold that position. 

In 1960, the HEW Vocational 
Rehabilitation Commission was made 
part of a larger Social and Rehabilitation 
Service, which included virtually all the 
department’s welfare, rehabilitation and 
refugee programs. Miss Switzer became 
the commissioner. 

In 1960, she was named the winner 
of the Albert Lasker Award in medicine. 
The award, made every three years, 
cited Miss Switzer as “the prime archi¬ 
tect of workable rehabilitation service 
for the nation’s physically handicapped.” 

She was a trustee of Radcliffe and 
a member of the Board of Overseers 
of Brandeis University. She was also 
on the board of the Easter Seal Research 
Foundation, the Association for Aid to 
Crippled Children and the World Re¬ 
habilitation Fund and the Menninger 
Foundation. She was a lifelong 
Democrat. 
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Unique Services Offered . . . 


'Hotline For The Deaf' Established In D.C. Area 


By WILLIS J. MANN 


A totally new and unique service called “Hotline for the 
Deaf” was recently established in Prince George’s County, 
Maryland. Under the sponsorship of the Mental Health Asso¬ 
ciation of Prince George’s County, this new service is an ex¬ 
tension of the already established “Hotline for Youth” which 
has been in operation for over a year. 

“Hotline for the Deaf” was initiated in June 1971, when the 
National Association of the Deaf and the Maryland Department 
of Vocational Rehabilitation approached “Hotline for Youth” 
with the idea of extending their services to include an emer¬ 
gency, information, referral and crisis telephone service for 
deaf people in the metropolitan area. The response was im¬ 
mediate and enthusiastic. What prompted “Hotline for Youth” 
to respond so readily was the fact that such services for the 
deaf do not exist, and also the fact that in the Washington 
metropolitan area alone there is a large and growing number 
of TTY users who would benefit greatly from such services. 

Under an agreement reached between “Hotline for Youth,” 
the NAD and other groups, a Model 32 TTY machine was do¬ 
nated by the Deaf Telecommunicators of Greater Washington 
(DTGW) and the Phonetype unit was loaned by the Gallaudet 
College Office of Public Services. Supplies such as ribbons 
and TTY paper will also be furnished by DTGW, as well as 
repair service for the TTY machine whenever necessary. Also 
included in this agreement was the provision for training the 
“Hotline for Youth” staff in the special problems of deaf people. 
Training sessions for the staff, which is composed entirely of 
hearing people, were set up by Willis J. Mann of the NAD, 
and consisted of an orientation to deafness, problems of com¬ 
municating with deaf people, crisis situations of the deaf and 
instruction in the use of the TTY. 

In addition, the NAD assisted “Hotline” by developing and 
explaining existing resources, and developing a professional 
and interpreter backup listing. This was accomplished by ask¬ 
ing professionals such as lawyers, psychiatrists, psychologists, 
clergymen and interpreters to volunteer their professional skills 
if a deaf person should be in need of such services, as in 
emergency situations for example. 

“Hotline for the Deaf” is a 24-hours-a-day, seven-days-a-week 
TTY emergency, information, referral and listening service. 


The main objective is to provide a means whereby a deaf person 
can anonymously and unhesitatingly communicate emergencies, 
problems, fears, anxieties and questions to very understanding 
people. An important part of training for the “Hotline for 
Youth” staff was to accept people for what they are and to 
accept all phone calls, so no matter what a deaf person may 
call “Hotline for the Deaf” about, their calls are always ac¬ 
cepted. The staff does not make value judgments; they listen. 
Nor do they argue; they listen. They are bound together by 
a common goal to help people. 

The Washington area presently has an answering service 
sponsored by DTGW, but this service is limited to DTGW mem¬ 
bers who must pay a fee of $4.00 per month. In some respects, 
“Hotline for the Deaf” and the answering service are similar, 
but there the resemblance ends. No charge is made, and in 
addition to answering questions and listening to problems, 
“Hotline” serves as a link to the community when deaf people 
are in need of emergency service such as ambulance, police 
and fire departments, to name but a few. Other examples of 
how “Hotline” can assist people are too numerous to mention 
here, but the following list shows some of the problems “Hot¬ 
line” deals with. 

Abortion 
Adoption 
Pregnancy Tests 
Pregnancy Care 
Sex Problems 
Venereal Disease 
Employment Problems 
Marriage 

Runaway Children 
Drugs (information only) 

Drugs (addiction) 

Smoking 

Alcohol 

Discrimination 

Child Care (baby sitting) 

School Problems 
Legal Problems 
Medical Problems 



HOTLINE FOR THE DEAF—Serving the Washington, D. C., area (or more specifically Prince George's County, Maryland) is a new "Hotline for the Deaf." 
It is more than just an answering service, as detailed in the accompanying story. In the first picture, left to right, are Mrs. Ruth Fisher, chairman of "Hot¬ 
line"; Lorraine Rhodes, phone aide; Miss Beatrice Rodgers, chairman of "Hotline for the Deaf," using the resource book prepared by the National Association 
of the Deaf while on the line to another agency, individual or interpreter. Such a call would involve two or three people in getting the desired service. The 
other picture is simulated and shows a "deaf person" played by Kathy Anderson calling "Hotline for the Deaf." 
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Psychiatric Problems 
Suicide (threat) 

Suicide (attempt) 

Talk (lonely-depressed) 

The “Hotline” staff is required to maintain strict secrecy 
about the identity of a person who calls and the nature of his 
problem. This presents no difficulties in a regular telephone 
conversation whereas a TTY provides a written record of every¬ 
thing that is “spoken.” In order to protect the identity of TTY 
callers, the copies of all TTY conversations are kept in locked 
files with only authorized persons having access to the files. 

There are several reasons for keeping TTY conversations 
for future reference. First, these will help “Hotline” keep a 
record of the frequency of different types of calls, and the dis¬ 
position made in regard to the problem. Secondly, it will pro¬ 


vide means for “Hotline” to evaluate the effectiveness of their 
services to the deaf community. Third, it will enable “Hotline” 
to make improvements, if necessary, in their services, and to 
extend existing services. 

Since “Hotline for the Deaf” is the first of its kind in the 
United States, it is in a unique position to render a valuable 
service not only to the constituency it serves, but also to deaf 
people in every part of the country. As with any new program, 
there are bound to be problems and the ability to solve what¬ 
ever problems may confront “Hotline” will more or less de¬ 
termine the feasibility of establishing similar services in other 
cities. The “Hotline” staff and the NAD are confident that 
any problems that arise can be quickly resolved. They also 
see the day when such services for deaf people will be wide¬ 
spread, all because a public service agency became aware 
that a large segment of the population was going unserved. 



QUESTIONS AND OPINIONS 

on 

r j^arliarnentar\j ^^rocedure 

By Edwin M. Hazel 

Qualified Parliamentarian/ Member/ the National Association of 
Parliamentarians/ and the Chicago Association of Parliamentarians/ 
American Institute of Parliamentarians/ Illinois Association 
of Parliamentarians 






“Keep away from people who try to 
belittle your ambitions. Small people al¬ 
ways do that, but the really great make 
you feel that you, too, can become great/' 
—Anon. 

“It behooves every man who values 
liberty of conscience for himself, to re¬ 
sist invasions of it in the case of others/' 
—Thomas Jefferson. 

Q. May there be amendments to differ¬ 
ent parts of a main motion at the same 
time? 

A. No. It is important to remember 
that no motion or proposition on a sub¬ 
ject different from that under considera¬ 
tion shall be admitted under color of 
amendment. 

Q. If an amendment to a pending main 
motion is adopted, is it necessary to vote 
on the main motion as amended? 

A. Yes. Adopting the amendment has 
simply changed the wording of the main 
motion or added to it, after which a vote 
on the main motion as it then reads is 
necessary for adoption or rejection. 

Q. How many amendments may be 
offered for a main motion. How are they 
handled? 

A. Two amendments may be offered— 
a primary amendment and a secondary 
amendment. For instance: 

Main motion: “That the Club spend 
15 minutes of each business meeting in a 
parliamentary procedure drill” has been 
stated by the Chair (presiding officer) and 
opened to debate. 

Miss C. after obtaining the floor: “I 
move to amend the motion by striking out 
the words ‘15 minutes’ and inserting the 
words ‘30 minutes’ (primary amend¬ 
ment).” 

Mr. G. “I second the motion.” 

Chair: “It has been moved and sec¬ 
onded to amend the motion by striking 
out the words ‘15 minutes’ and inserting 


the words ’30 minutes’ so that the mo¬ 
tion, if amended, will read, “That the 
Club spend 30 minutes of each business 
meeting in a parliamentary procedure 
drill.” Are there any remarks?” 

Mrs. McD, after being recognized by 
the Chair: “I move to add the words “be¬ 
fore the Order of Business” after the 
word ‘drill’ (secondary amendment).” 

Chair: “It has been moved and sec¬ 
onded to add the words, ‘before the Order 
of Business’ so that the motion, if 
amended, will read, ‘That the Club spend 
30 minutes of each business meeting in a 
parliamentary procedure drill before the 
Order of Business.’ ” 

Chair: (After debate on the secondary 
amendment is over) Those in favor of 
the secondary amendment before the Or¬ 
der of Business will raise hands in favor 
or against it. Favored unanimously. The 
secondary amendment is carried. (After 


debate on the primary amendment as 
amended): Those in favor of the first 
amendment (thirty minutes) will say 
“aye” (favor); those opposed say “no.” 
The ayes have it. A vote must be taken 
on the main motion as amended. ‘That 
the Club spend 30 minutes of each busi¬ 
ness meeting in a parliamentary procedure 
drill before the Order of Business.’ Thus, 
three votes are necessary: First on sec¬ 
ondary amendment, next on the primary 
amendment and finally on the main mo¬ 
tion as amended. 

Q. Does a session mean that it consists 
of one meeting at a time or of several 
successive meetings at the end of which 
all the business matter of the session 
ends? 

A. Yes. For example: One meeting at 
a time such as an organization that meets 
weekly, monthly and quarterly constitutes 
one session or several successive meet¬ 
ings such as a conference and convention 
that meet at long intervals—(annually, 
biennially and the like) constitutes one 
session. This is identical with the U.S. 
Congress and state legislatures. For 
further explanation, see page 134, Rob¬ 
ert’s Rules of Order, Revised. 

Q. What does an adjourned meeting 
mean? 

A. It means a legal continuation of the 
same regular business meeting to dispose 
of an urgent matter before the next regu¬ 
lar meeting. 
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2778 S. Xavier Street 
Denver, Colorado 80236 



Harriett Votaw 


California . . . 

Visitors at the Los Angeles Club in 
mid-September were Mr. and Mrs. Luke 
Whitworth (nee Thelma Aiken) of Black- 
well, Okla. They were spending a week 
as houseguests of Mr. and Mrs. Perry 
Stephensen, old friends from the days 
at the Oklahoma School, and winding 
up a month long auto tour throughout 
the Northwest. They returned home via 
the southern states the end of Septem¬ 
ber. Luke retired two years ago after 
45 years’ employment with the Blackwell 
Zinc Smelter Co. 

Everybody had a grand old time of 
it at the Riverside CAD convention! 
Officers elected to serve the next two 
years: Kyle Workman, president; Bill 
White, vice president; Lyle Hinks, sec¬ 
ond vice president; Don Nuernberger, 
treasurer; Frances Pasley, assistant 
treasurer; and George Attletweed, secre¬ 
tary. Flo Petek was elected to serve 
out the unexpired term of Francis Rob¬ 
erts on the board of directors. New 
directors are Leo Jacobs and William 
Wren, and with holdovers Gerald Bur- 
stein and John Hibbard. Next convention 
will be held in Sacramento in 1973 with 
Winona Lacy as chairman. Long Beach 
won the 1975 convention bid. 

Quite a crowd of localites converged 
on Las Vegas for the annual bowling 
tournament at Charleston Heights Bowl 
on September 25 and enjoyed the usual 
hospitality of the deaf who live over 
there. Robert Kramer supervised this 
year’s tourney and never once turned 
off the smiles even when the dust storm 
raised havoc and all the lights went 
out. We are all looking forward to next 
year. Amongst the crowd were Emory 
and Evelyn Gerichs. Emory was cele¬ 
brating his 75th birthday! And did you 
hear about the luck of Curtis Pasley? 
Anna and Tony Petrillo, Joanne and Dal¬ 
las Hamblin, JoAnn Dominy, Sally Ko- 
rach, Jeri and John Fail, Iva DeMartini 
and Hal McAdam, Mario Gianetto, Cla¬ 
rence Brush, Dee and Buddy Blakenship, 
Jerome Zolnick and a bunch of others 
converged on Caesar’s Palace and later 
the Hacienda . . . literally taking over 
the Keno section at both places. Finan¬ 
cial experiences were varied but in no 
case disastrous. 

Whilst on the subject of bowling, West 
Wilson wants all local league tourney 
chairmen to list their tournament dates 
on the bulletin board at the LACD. The 
Long Beach Beachcombers have set the 
date for their mixed doubles tournament, 
Saturday, April 8, at Red Fox Lanes. 


Ladies of the Sunshine Charity Circle 
announce that they will hold their 
regular monthly meetings at the LACD 
on the second Thursday of each month 
and new members are invited to join 
the Circle of which Meta Hatcher is 
president and Lillian Eberhardt is secre¬ 
tary. The ladies are giving a Christmas 
play at the LACD Saturday night, 
December 11. 

Helen Roberts became very ill follow¬ 
ing her recent trip to Oregon and is 
in the hospital for observation. Bessie 
Roglitz was involved in an auto accident 
and is in serious condition. Bessie is 
the sister of Betty Ross. 

Los Angeles Division No. 27, NFSD, 
as well as the No. 152 Auxiliary will 

meet at the LACD Friday night, Novem¬ 
ber 12, for the purpose of electing 
new officers for the coming year. 

Henry Watt was really shook up on 
September 19, when so many people 
showed up early to surprise him with 
a birthday party engineered by his wife 
Bessie and her friends. The cake was 

something to see, decorated with playing 
cards, and the card players gave him 

a beautiful sweater. All the gifts and 

well wishes made Henry’s 70th birthday 
one that he will always remember! 

Frank Pokorak of Bakersfield was in 


LA and took in the Little Las Vegas 
iNifeht at the Club September 11 appear¬ 
ing in the best of health. Vincent Neitzie 
of San Diego drove up to see the Charles 
Blinkers and attend the Club’s Bank Nite 
on Octooer 16 in hopes of meeting friends 
David and Shirley Smith, but, alas, the 
Smiths failed to put in an appearance 
mat night. 

The CAD board meeting will be 
held at the Long Beach Club all day 
Saturday, January 22. All CAD members 
as well as anyone interested are invited. 

We hope you all liked the Halloween 
decorations at the Club and that you 
enjoyed the party given by Jeri Fail, 
West Wilson, O. K. Sandager, Joanne 
Hamblin, Kathy Mays, Anna Petrillo, 
Peggy Rattan, Odean Rasmussen and 
Mae and Kyle Workman. Special thanks 
go to Joanne and West and Velma as 
well as to Lyle Hinks and Edward White 
who gave Jeri and President Dyke a 
huge assist putting up the decorations. 

The Beachcombers Bowling League 
will hold their annual Christmas dinner 
at the Persian Room in Wilmington 
again, on Saturday night, December 4. 

Jim Reineck, who played basketball 
for the LACD, 1966-68, is entertaining 
his mother, Lorena, who is spending a 
month out here visiting relatives. 

We hear that Edgar Anderson was 
married last August in Montana and 
hope he will bring his new bride to 
the Club sometime soon. 

Elaine and Elliott Fromberg ac¬ 
companied the Joe Weiss family up to 
the big trees of Sequoia National Park 
first of September but Elliott proved to 
be a lousy fisherman! In all, they caught 
eight fish and tell us that Mr. Vajda, 
who cooked the fish, proved himself to 
be an excellent chef. 

June and Paul Cope are showing all 
of us a book of beautiful pictures taken 



HALEX HOUSE FUND RAISING—Lll and Bob Skinner opened their Northridge, Calif., home to scores of 
guests last August 14 with a benefit to raise funds for the NAD'S Halex House. Shown gathered around 
the buffet serving counter are Marcella Meyer, Jeri Fail, Virginia Hughes, Oliver K. Sandager and Bob 
and Lil. 
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at the time of their daughter’s wedding 
to Mr. Thayer August 28. 

Mr. and Mrs. Issac Wittwer were 
honored upon the occasion of their 
golden wedding anniversary during Au¬ 
gust with a large gathering at the 
Lutheran Church. 

George Harper suffered a mild stroke 
last August but is up and about again. 

Herman Moore, 72, passed away as 
the result of a heart attack last Septem¬ 
ber 15. 

Margaret LeBrocq was confined to the 
hospital for a gall bladder infection for 
three weeks but is feeling fine again. 
Pauline Putman spent several days 
contemplating the ceiling in the hospital, 
too, recently. 

Willie Sandager says that her daughter 
won a red ribbon and also a certificate 
from the American Karate Association 
recently. 

Mr. and Mrs. Leon of Santa Ana will 
take over the LACD kitchen after the 
first of the year. Mr. Leon is considered 
an expert when it comes to outdoor 
barbecues. 

Our Ben Kronick (who plays the part 
of the policeman in most skits and shows 
locally) has returned from a trip east 
to Cleveland, Ohio, where he attended 
a niece’s wedding. Ben also spent a week 
in New York City. 

We have just learned of the death 
of George Rushton the end of October, 
the result of a stroke. 

Iva DeMartini flies off to Honolulu 
December 23 to spend Christmas as 
guest of Mr. and Mrs. Fuji. Sally Korach 
plans to accompany her. 

Bob and Lil Skinner opened their love¬ 
ly Northridge home August 14 for what 
turned out to be a party that lasted 
almost around the clock with guests 
arriving at noon and the last one depart¬ 
ing around 5 a.m. Sunday. The gather¬ 
ing, by invitation only, was designed to 
raise funds for the new NAD Halex 
House and was an outstanding success 
from start to finish. The fesitivity began, 
officially, at 2 p.m. that Saturday around 
the swimming pool and those who did 
not choose to soak in the pool or soak 
up the California sunshine, gathered 
’round the portable bar (over which Jul¬ 
ius Boxer presided for hours and hours) 
or set up tables for cards and other 
games including a complicated game of 
dominoes supervised by Curtis Pasley. 
Predinner cocktails and dips were served 
at 5 p.m. with the punch bowl and Vir¬ 
ginia Hughes’ delicious meatballs dis¬ 
appearing almost immediately . . . and 
then, dinner, with mounds of ham and 
roast beef, macaroni and cheese, scallop¬ 
ed potatoes, salads, cakes. In fact, there 
seemed to be food everywhere and more 
than enough for everyone. By 10 p.m. 
the guests had recovered from their 
lethargy enough to engage in more card 
games and take part in the scavenger 
hunt, going from house to house, in the 
neighborhood asking for such things as 
rusty nails, cigar butts, and Las Vegas 
matchbooks, to list just a few items. 



MR. AND MRS. DALE LESTER RITTER—In a 
June wedding in Indianapolis/ Deirdre Grace Ken¬ 
nedy became the bride of Dale Lester Ritter. They 
are now residing in Cheverly, Md. Mr. Ritter is a 
mathematics teacher at the Model Secondary School 
for the Deaf and Mrs. Ritter works in the office of 
Senator Lloyd Bentsen (Texas). Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Ritter are graduates of Gallaudet College/ he with 
the Class of 1970 and she with the Class of 1971. 

Winning team was made up of Tom 
Fishier, Joanne Hamblin, Lome Shouse 
and Joe Divita. Breakfast, a hearty one, 
was served at 2 a.m., after which a 
few, a very few, decided to call it a 
night whilst the night owls stayed on 
until dawn. Amongst those invited to 
die party, and each donating $10.00 to¬ 
ward the Halex House Fund, were such 
folks as Becky and Bill Hubbard, Jim 
and Yvette Mohr, Herb Schreiber, Linda 
uaymond, Jeri Fail, Joanne Hamblin, 
Tony and Anna Petrillo, Clarence All- 
mandinger, Mary Thompson, David and 
Nettie Kisheneff, Bernard and Marilyn 
Castaline, Tom Fishier, Curtis and Fran¬ 
ces Pasley, Charles and Ovaletta Cox, 
Lome Shouse, Harvey and Maude Stott- 
ler, Julia Kwitkie and Emil and Mary 
Ladner. Also Don Capizzi, Pearl Weiner, 
Marcella and Lenny Meyer, Art and 
Phyllis Newman, Art and Eva Kruger, 
Lila Kadin, Arvid and Dorothy Trickey, 
Mabs and Roy Holcomb, Tom and Julia 
Mayes, Pat Lukacs, Lana and Robert 
Swearingen, Sandra Butler, Mario Gian- 
netto, Fred Collins, JoAnn Dominy, Joe 
^iVita, Don Haas, Mary and George 
Yamagato, Wendy Gordon, Julius Boxer, 
Pauline Putman, Virginia Hughes, Oliver 
K. Sandager, Evelyn and Emory 
Gerichs, and Mrs. Grover Farquhar, 
mother of Virginia. Also contributing to¬ 
ward the Halex House Fund but unable 
to attend were Muffy and Bill Brightwell, 
Theresa and Gerald Burstein, Pauline 
S'anton, Benny Maucere and Connie Six- 
bery. 


Nebraska . . . 

Kenneth Gardner, a 1937 graduate of 
NSD, was married to Elizabeth Boyce 
in a church ceremony at Primrose, Neb., 
on September 4. Kenneth has been living 
in Grand Island and we presume the 
couple will make their home in that 
town. 

Snirley McLeland, a teacher at the 
Iowa School for the Deaf, was married 
to Bruce Hicks, a hearing man who is 
also employed at the Iowa School, on 
September 11. 

Last July, Ray and Frances Burgess 
of Omaha took a seven-week vacation 
camping trip to the west coast where 
they visited relatives, deaf ex-Iowan 
friends and former Nebraskans, Reu- 
mont Mauler, Robert and Rosie Gehm, 
William Moran and others. 

Ed and Minnie Engel of Omaha travel¬ 
ed to California to visit her sister Clara 
and husband. While there they visited 
the Paul Barnes and Charles Langr 
families. 

Clifford and Pamela (Everman) Hult- 
P ren, formerly of Fremont, are now liv¬ 
ing in their mobile home at her parents’ 
residence near Louisville, Neb. 

Alton and Wauneta (Wollam) Peterson 
of Portland, Ore., visited friends and 
relatives in Nebraska recently. It was 
Alton’s first visit to this state. Wauneta 
attended NSD for about four years, leav¬ 
ing in 1935. 

Mr. and Mrs. Leslie Haurigan were 
honored with a 50th wedding anniversary 
open house at Fremont Trinity Lutheran 
Church on September 19. About 80 
friends and relatives attended the affair. 
Mrs. Preston Best, Mrs. Shirley J. Mey¬ 
er and Miss Ellen Haubensak were the 
hostesses. 

Joe Renner and Joe and Edna Kalina 
took a nice trip to Colorado several 
months ago and visited Joe Renner’s 
sister, Elsie Smith, and family at Fort 
Collins. They also had a nice visit with 
Mr. and Mrs. Conrad Urbach of Love¬ 
land. 

Ellen Stewart of Omaha and her two 
sisters drove to Longmont, Colo., to visit 
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NEW BRIDE MRS. BRUCE N. HICKS—Shirley Mc- 
Leland became the bride of Bruce N. Hicks in Coun¬ 
cil Bluffs, Iowa, September 11. Mrs. Hicks, a 1957 
graduate of Iowa School for the Deaf and a mem¬ 
ber of the first masters class at Gallaudet College, 
has taught in the high school department at isD 
since earning her M.A. in 1963. She is also a spon¬ 
sor of the Junior NAD at that school. Mr. Hicks is 
coordinator of a program for the deaf at Iowa 
Western Community College in Council Bluffs. The 
couple now reside in umana, Neo. 

their brother. They then flew to Los 
Angeles to visit a nephew in Hawthorne, 
Caiif. While in California she visited 
Miss Nora Nanney, Elva Korasek, Mr. 
and Mrs. Vernon Butterbaugh and Mr. 
and Mrs. Isaac Wittwer. From Los Ange¬ 
les they fiew to San Francisco to visit 
her sister Edith’s daughter, C. Ann, in 
Piedmont, Calif. C. Ann invited some 
deaf people to a reception in her home, 
among whom were Mrs. Effie Anderson 
and Mrs. Lil Andrewjeski. C. Ann is 
a teacher at the California School for 
the Deaf at Berkeley. They concluded 
their trip by flying to Medford, Ore., 
and then back to Denver and drove home 
to Omaha. 

Frieda and Harry Otterman of New 
Kensington, Pa. and their entire family 
came to Nebraska for the funeral of 
Leo Flatung, a brother-in-law of Frieda, 
Irene Leavitt and Elsie Sparks. A recep¬ 
tion for the Ottermans was held at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Berton Leavitt 
on September 3. 

Don and June Collamore and Ronnie, 
along with Vera Kahler, traveled through 
the southern states recently in their new 
16-foot mobile home. 

Two newcomers in Lincoln are Miss 
Sharon Nore and Kenneth McClean. Sha¬ 
ron is a 1969 graduate of the South Da¬ 
kota School but attended NSD for about 
a year and a half. Kenneth graduated 
from the Kansas School in 1969 and en¬ 
rolled at Gallaudet College. They both 
attended the Technical Vocational Insti¬ 
tute in St Paul, Minn., for a year taking 
graphic arts and graduated in August 
1971. Both are working at Mid-America 
Wed Bress Co. Sharon is living with 
her grandmother and Ken has an apart¬ 
ment in South Lincoln. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Reed made a trip 
in September to a resort area at Ocono- 
mowoc, Wis. 


Emiel Schultz of Omaha died at the 
age of 56 on August 26. He is survived 
uy his wife Dorothy (McKenzie), daugh¬ 
ter Linda and son Roger and two 
brothers and two sisters. He was the 
only graduate of NSD in 1936. His wife 
was a 1939 graduate. 

Wisconsin . . . 

A surprise 15th wedding anniversary 

party was given recently for Steffie and 
uiara Fitch by the Floyd Baumanns. 

uarlene, daughter of the Albert Arne- 
sons has graduated from the Mayo 
School of Nursing in Rochester, Minn., 
and is now working at St. Joseph’s 

Hospital in Milwaukee. 

Recent California visitors in Mil¬ 
waukee were Mrs. Esther Egger, Mrs. 

Inga Svec, Mrs. Charles Funke and Mrs. 
Lacille Deady, in town for visits with 
relatives and friends and to attend the 
WAD convention in Green Bay. It was 
Esther Egger’s first visit in 18 years 
and she was in town for a couple of 

weeks with her brother, Reuben Randall, 
and wife. Lucille Deady made a stopover 
in Milwaukee after being in Chicago for 
the NFSD convention and before she 
went to Iowa to visit her sister. 

Oscar and Alice Meyer flew to Balti¬ 
more, for the ICDA convention. Father 
Lawrence Murphy, director of St. John’s 
School for the Deaf, also attended and 
was elected chief chaplain. 

The Bernard Teitelbaums of New York 
were in town visiting their son and 
family in Milwaukee before going to 
Chicago. 

Friends and relatives, including the 
Burton Schmidt family from California, 
gathered at James and Ruth Hanson’s 
home to celebrate the Hanson’s 30th 
wedding anniversary on July 31. 

Van and Jeanette Scheppach, formerly 
of Idaho, visited her parents, the Nick 
Pleskatchecks, Jr., recently. Van will 
study for his master’s degree in voca¬ 



WED 25 YEARS—Mr. and Mrs. John Hendricks of 
Des Moines, Iowa, observed their silver wedding an¬ 
niversary last August 28. John has been treasurer 
of the Iowa Association of the Deaf the last four 
terms and also treasurer of the Des Moines NFSD 
division for seven years. He is business manager of 
the IAD newsletter, "The Sign Language." He has 
been with the Armstrong Tire Company for 27 years. 
Their children are Horace (Ace) attending college 
in Albuquerque, N.M.; Jerry who died on his 19th 
birthday in 1969, and Jeff, a sixth grader. They 
also have a grandson. 

tional rehabilitation at the University of 
Tennessee. 

Gary and Barbara Schleicher became 
the parents of a baby girl, Pamela, on 
August 12. 

Max Lewis passed away on August 
13 at the age of 64. Surviving are his 
wife, Esther Lewis, and two brothers, 
Harold and Sam Lewis. 

Mr. and Mrs. Philip Dalsky (nee Ann 
Popovich) celebrated their 25th wedding 
anniversary with a party attended by 
over 100 friends and relatives. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Arnold of Fond 
da Lac observed their 35th wedding 
anniversary last June 6. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Dennes of 
Menomonee Falls celebrated their 25th 
wedding anniversary by having a recep¬ 
tion in Wabeno with friends and rela¬ 
tives. 



ARIZONA OUTSTANDING HANDICAPPED EMPLOYE—Miss Maria Ortiz, a graduate of the Arizona School 
for the Deaf and Blind at Tucson, received the Mayor's and Governor's Committee on Employment of the 
Handicapped citation as the outstanding employe of 1971. She received the award from Colonel Donald A. 
Michela, base commander of Luke Air Force Base just outside Phoenix. Maria, who was born deaf, was 
nominated for her outstanding performance as a key punch operator at Luke. 
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As stated on this page last issue, there 
will be a humor contest at the NAD 
Convention at Miami Beach next sum¬ 
mer. It will be one of the five-paneled 
Cultural Program that also includes per¬ 
sonal hobbies, songs, dance and magic. 

For the Humor department, the re¬ 
quirements are: 

1. Participants are permitted to select 
their own jokes. The selected jokes must 
be ones that have been published. 

2. The jokes must be legitimate jokes. 
They must not be humorous stories, tales 
or poems, although they may be long 
jokes. They may be fictitious or non-fic- 
titious. 

3. Only one person shall perform in 
a given entry. 

4. The contestant is allowed no more 
than ten (10) minutes to deliver his 
jokes. 

5. The jokes must be delivered in the 
language of signs, but total communica¬ 
tion is encouraged. 

6. No artificial devices of any kind 
shall be used to increase the effective¬ 
ness of the jokes, delivery, etc. (props, 
lighting effects, sounds, etc.). 

7. Joke dramatizations are permitted. 

Judging will be based upon the above 

requirements and the following criteria: 
presentation, clarity, memory, entertain¬ 
ment appeal, humorousness. 

Douglas J. N. Burke, Pittsford, N.Y., 
is director of the NAD Cultural Program. 
^ ^ ^ 

My Lucille’s sister, Mrs. Elsie Fischer 
of Milwaukee, sent this clipping taken 
from a Milwaukee paper: 

NOW HEAR THIS 

Barbara Ann Retzloff, who is going 
on 3, attends therapy classes at the Mil¬ 
waukee Hearing Society, an agency that 
serves Milwaukee’s deaf and hard of 
hearing children and adults. 

To put her residual hearing to best 
use, Barbara is being taught to observe 
carefully the lips and faces of those 
speaking around her. 

One of the things Barbara likes to 
do is to drive to the service station 
with her mother. She watches with inter¬ 
est as the attendant is asked to “Fill 
it with regular.” 

The other day someone asked Mrs. 
Retzloff if she knew the name of the 
attendant and she said she didn’t. 

“Oh, yes, you do, Mama,” Barbara 
said. “Every time you see him, you 
say, ‘Hi, Phillip Regular!* ** 

* * ♦ 

This is from Mrs. Laddie Stransky, 


Wichita, Kans., who said the incident 
occurred last fall at the Kansas School 
for the Deaf: 

It was in Mrs. Susie Ayers’ seventh 
grade class, and there was a discussion 
going about the correct and proper sign 
to use for “Thanksgiving.” The kids 
were using the “turkey wattle” sign, 
and Mrs. Ayers was expressing her dis¬ 
dain. She asked, “Is that all there is 
to Thanksgiving? Is a turkey the only 
thing you have to be thankful for?” 

Mike Desch, one of her students who 
is a notorious tease, raised his hand 
and said, “Oh no, I’m thankful for other 
things, too — the dressing — the cran¬ 
berries — the gravy —” 

* * * 

It actually happened! No figment of 
any one’s mind! Allan F. Bubeck, Rich¬ 
ardson, Texas, sent me Xerox copies 
to attest to the fact. It received front 
page publicity in Dallas last February. 
To wit: 

The Southwest Deaf Softball Tourney 
Committee closed accounts with a bank 
in Beaumont (Texas) and withdrew all 
its funds — to reorganize as Southwest 
Softball Association of the Deaf, and de¬ 
posit the funds in a bank of another 
town, Richardson, Texas. The check the 
first bank made out was to Southwest 
Softball Association of the Death. The 
envelope containing the check was like¬ 
wise addressed to Southwest Softball 
Association of the Death. 

* * ♦ 

Newspapers last August carried ac¬ 
counts of David Scott’s, James Irwin’s 
and Alfred Worden’s trip to the moon. 
Alfred Worden, in the command module 
of Apollo 15, told of viewing the hidden 
side of the moon. He mentioned particu¬ 
larly the Tsiolkovsky Crater, the crater 
named in honor of a great deaf Russian 
scientist (See Allan F. Bubeck’s “Deaf 
Russian Scientist, Space Pioneer” in the 
May 1969 DEAF AMERICAN). If you’re 
interested, this is what Worden had to 
say about the crater: 

“On the far side of the moon the side 
that can never be seen from the Earth, 
the terrain is strikingly different from 
the front side. There is only one broad 
basin anything like the many seas on 
the front side. That is Tsiolkovsky Crat¬ 
er, and it lies more or less on the 
boundary between the back and the front 
sides. 

“The floor of Tsiolkovsky is very dark, 
and in the center there is a peak of 
lighter material. Often when I saw the 
crater from far off it looked like a moun¬ 


tain lake, with smooth dark waters and 
a small island. 

“But your perception of colors on the 
moon can play tricks on you.” 

* * * 

Some time ago TV carried “Baseball 
Language Without Words.” 

There were demonstrations of how 
hand and body signals were used in 
the field. Such as signals from coaches 
near the third base to batters, to bunt, 
hit or duck (not swing at) pitches. Such 
as signals from catcher to pitcher asking 
for a certain kind of pitch — in or out 
curve, slider, drop, etc. And others. 

The signals may be a hand on head, 
cheek, neck, chest, or some hand or 
body movement, to signify something 
caUed for. To confound the opponents, 
all teams have signals, and they are 
not the same. Signals are changed often 
in professional teams to avoid stealing 
of signals by the other side. There are 
meaningless ones too to confuse the en¬ 
emy. 

The only signals most of us can read 
made by anyone on the field are the 
home plate umpire’s calling balls and 
strikes on batters, and field umpires’ 
calling runners safe on base or out. Or 
the catcher, or anyone else, giving a 
“two out” signal. That’d be the index 
finger along with the little finger raised 
to players out in the field to remind 
them there’re two outs against the team 
at bat. This signal on the assumption 
that it is easier to see from afar than 
the ordinary two-finger (the index and 
middle) signal. 

They have these signals because voice 
communication does not carry far in 
the noisy, crowd-yelling parks. 

:I: * * 

Angela Watson, stopping in Riverside 
on her way back to her regular stint 
in Berkeley, told this story when she 
was talking about how some men 
proposed to women. (Believe Angela has 
quite a collection of different proposals, 
which we hope she will sometime relate 
in an article.): 

John Schwirtz, formerly a teacher at 
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the Minnesota School for the Deaf, who 
crossed the Great Divide some 10 years 
ago, was, in his youth, in love with 
a certain winsome lass but was too shy 
to propose. One day when escorting her 
under an umbrella in a rain, her close 
proximity emboldened him, and he asked 
her, “How about making it for life under 
the umbrella?” The lady quickly said, 
“Yes.” 

•fc sjs s|; 

All the following material came from 
Harry Belsky of Jackson Heights, N.Y. 

IT STANDS TO REASON 

Freethinker (to Rabbi): I am sur¬ 
prised you still read the Bible. I am 
convinced it is a fraud. 

Rabbi: What makes you say that? 

Freethinker: Any sane person can see 
that the Bible contains impossible stuff. 
Take for example the story of Balaam’s 
ass. How could a dumb animal talk? 

Rabbi: There is real logic even in 

this story. If hundreds of human beings 
talk like asses it is perfectly possible 

for at least one ass to talk like a human 
being. — The Pulpit Treasury of Wit 
and Humor, Israel H. Weisfeld 
* * * 

Horace F. Martin, president of Mid¬ 

land College in Fremont, Neb., enjoys 
the story of a local incident. The speaker 
was getting along pretty well with a 
talk that wouldn’t hurt anybody when 
a little commotion in the rear of the 
room caused the people to turn their 
heads to see the cause of it. An old 


man, his hand back of his ear evidently 
because he was slightly deaf, had left 
his seat and was walking toward the 
front. When he got down pretty far he 
stooped over and spoke to a man in 
a seat on the aisle and said quite audib¬ 
ly, “Say, Jim, is that fellow speaking 
or singing?” 

“Can’t you hear him at all?” Jim 
asked. 

“Not a word,” replied the old man. 

Jim’s reply gave some inkling as to 
how he liked the speech. “Well then, 
thank God and sit down.”—The 
Treasury of Modern Humor, Martha 
Lupton 

$ £ $ 

THE TALKING HEIFER 

A little old farm boy sent off for a 
course in ventriloquism. After he had 
studied in private for a while he thought 
he would try it out on the hired hand. 
He hid up on the hayloft and watched 
until the hired hand came out to milk 
the heifer. The hired hand squatted on 
the stool, and as he looked up, the heifer 
turned her head around and suddenly 
seemed to speak and say, “Hey! Let go 
of my left tit.” 

The old farm hand stared back in 
amazement. “I mean it. Let go!” The 
hired hand dropped the milk bucket and 
tripped over the stool. He ran up to 
the house and said to the farmer, “Give 
me my wages. I’m quittin’.” “Why, 
what’s the matter, Zeke?” the farmer 
asked. 


“I’m not saying what’s the matter, 
but if that spotted heifer out there tells 
you anything about me, it’s a damn 
1 i e ! ’ ’ — A Treasury of American 
Anecdotes, B. A. Botkin 

^ ^ 

A rather deaf woman found herself 
sitting beside a well-known surgeon at 
a social dinner. He was not a talkative 
man, and try as she might, the old 
lady could not think of any conversation. 
At last she had an idea. “Should I call 
you Dr. Dodds, or Mr. Dodds?” she 
asked with a charming smile. “Call me 
anything you like,” said the doctor, and 
added genially, “Some of my friends 
call me an old fool!” “Oh,” she rejoined, 
not hearing correctly, but anxious to be 
pleasant, “Those are the people who 
know you intimately, of course.” — The 
Treasury of Modern Humor, Martha 
Lupton 

* sjs * 

At an auction a man was bidding^ for 
a parrot. The bidding mounted and 
mounted and finally the bird was 
knocked off to him for a hundred dol¬ 
lars. He brought the bird home and tried 
to get it to talk, but it was silent. “Talk 
to me,” urged the man. “After all, I 
bought you to keep me company.” But 
the parrot still said nothing. “Good heav¬ 
ens,” cried the exasperated man, “to 
think that I paid a hundred dollars for 
you and you can’t even talk!” “Can’t 
talk?” echoed the parrot, “Who the hell 
do you think it was that bid you up 
that high?” — The Animal Joker, Evan 
Esar 

$ $ $ 

BETTER KEEP QUIET 

When the microphone was being test¬ 
ed, I was reminded of a speaker who 
didn’t have very good attention, which 
is usually true of very poor speakers, 
and the fellow was talking away and 
talking away, and he noticed that he 
wasn’t getting attention. He stopped and 
said, “Can you hear me back there? 
I can’t hear myself talk.” 

A little fellow out in front said, “Go 
right ahead, brother, you aren’t missing 
a thing.” — The Toastmaster’s Book 

* * * 

BORED? 

The minister was just about to begin 
his sermon. Directly in front of him, 
in the first row, sat a rather elderly 
lady of stern mien. Rather slowly and 
deliberately she opened up a little kit, 
assembled the various parts of an 
elaborate hearing mechanism and af¬ 
fixed it to her ears. For 10 minutes 
she listened to the discourse, then sud¬ 
denly took off the earpieces, unscrewed 
the mechanism and packed it neatly 
away in its neat little container, and 
thereafter sat with her hands folded in 
her lap through the rest of the sermon. 
— Encyclopedia of Stories, Quotations 
and Anecdotes. 
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From A Parent's Point Of View 

Mary Jane Rhodes, Conductor 


I just turned on my television set and found it is “that 
time” again. Those guys with the big shoulders, bumpy knees 
and hard heads are on every channel chasing a deformed 
ball around. Being a typical female, most of the time I don’t 
have the slightest idea what football players are doing. I do, 
however, recognize a touchdown when I see one—or most of 
the time anyway—because when one team makes it into 
the end zone—at least half of the guys in that area lay down 
and beat the ground, kick clots of mud or cuss. (You can 
lipread this whether you are an oralist or a total communica- 
tionist.) 

As I switched from channel to channel trying to find some¬ 
thing besides 20-odd men knocking each other around on a 
football field—it occurred to me a football game can be com¬ 
pared to the teamwork that exists among those who work with 
the deaf. Without team effort we could never reach the goal 
line in our efforts to improve education and vocational oppor¬ 
tunities for deaf citizens. 

My son, who has played football since he was nine, will be 
horrified—but I have decided to pick an All Star football team 
to play for the DEAF CONSUMERS. (During the past 10 years 
Ron has been trying to explain what happens on the field with 
tackles, guards, halfbacks, etc. Once when I asked him who 
played the position of three-fourths back he just frowned at 
me and walked away—I wonder why.) 

Anyway, being aware of all my shortcomings in understand¬ 
ing the rules, penalties and strategy of the game—I still intend 
to announce the lineup for my championship DEAF CON¬ 
SUMERS team. My list of All Stars will not be announced 
in any order the average football fan can recognize. If I 
confuse men who are footballaholics as I give the lineup— 


sorry about that. But, being a woman, I feel I have a right to 
announce the players as I see fit. 

For TIGHT END the honors go to my son, Ron, (who is a 
pretty good football player in spite of the fact that his mother 
never did fully understand the position he was playing). He 
has been the jack of all trades in my efforts to understand 
deafness. Ron proved his agility and speed by getting by my 
defenses many times. He also grabbed the ball and ran with it 
when I said “Let him be deaf.” He passed the defense of 
deafness and caught a lot of opportunities he wouldn’t have 
had if he had been battling opposition at home. Ron has thrown 
me blocks when he felt I didn’t understand the rules of the 
game he plays in overcoming his hearing loss. 

Next comes TACKLE John Blaylock from Evansville, Indi¬ 
ana. He is the deaf man who convinced me my son had to 
have manual communication if he was to become a well ad¬ 
justed deaf person. John plays TACKLE because he pro¬ 
tected my ball carrier (Ron) by fending off my defense against 
anything but speech and speechreading. I haven’t seen John 
in years—but he played a very important position in my son’s 
life, by running interference for Ron. 

For SPLIT END, I nominate Roy Holcomb. SPLIT ENDS 
are supposed to be able to receive passes, especially long 
passes deep in the enemy territory. Roy proved his ability 
by receiving the pass to improve education of the deaf and 
running for a touchdown in his 1968 creation of the total ap¬ 
proach. He also decoyed the defense by making them believe 
he would continue to be the only receiver. 

DAVID DENTON plays FLANKER on my team. David 
scored at a strategic time, when he espoused and implemented 
total communication at the Maryland School for the Deaf in 
1969. As I understand it, the SPLIT END and FLANKER often 
switch positions. As a matter of fact they tell me the name 
for these two positions has been changed to WIDE RECEIVER 
and both Holcomb and Denton played WIDE RECEIVER when 
they ran with the total communication ball. 

For CENTER, Frederick Schreiber. The center is the man 



TELETYPE MODEL 32 TBK 

Still the latest and most reliable page printing TTY for the deaf. Designed by APCOM in 
collaboration with the Teletype Corporation. Write APCOM, P.0. Box 1001, Station A, 
Menlo Park, California 94025 for information. 


PHONETYPE III 

Automatic on-and-off; automatic send-receive; brilliant long-lived monitor light requiring 
no adjusting; sound-proofing; all in one package; solid-state integrated circuits. $134.50 

PHONETYPE IV 

All the above, PLUS a built-in signaller of 600 watt capacity to tell you when your 
telephone is ringing. $154.50 


SIGNALLER SU-2 

For telling you when your telephone or doorbell is ringing, or someone is knocking. 
Portable; handy in case of fire in hotel, motel, friend's home, etc. 600 watt capacity. 

(See photo left top) $32.00 


MESSAGE CONTROL UNIT 

Permits announcements or messages to be automatically transmitted when used in con¬ 
nection with an Automatic Control Unit, Phonetype, and the TTY tape sender-or a 
magnetic tape player fitted with a continuous loop bearing the recorded message. This is 
used for residential/business ACU installations, and also for "Dial-A-News for the Deaf,” 
"Deaf Messenger,” etc. services. (See photo left center) $74.50 

AUTOMATIC CONTROL UNIT ACU II 

Automatically receives TTY calls "when you are not at home.” Is to be used with 
Phonetype and TTY, has message light indicator. (See photo left bottom) $159.50 
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in the middle who alerts tackles and guards on how to stave 
off upcoming assaults. Fred has been playing CENTER for 
years. He is often in the middle of plays to improve oppor¬ 
tunities for deaf people in America. In his role as Executive 
Secretary of the National Association of the Deaf, Schreiber is 
alerting tackles (deaf leaders) and guards (state associations) 
so they will have a head start in efforts to improve conditions 
for deaf people. He often makes a good snap to the quarterback. 

Commanding general and QUARTERBACK is Boyce Wil¬ 
liams, Acting Director of the Deafness and Communications 
Disorders Branch, Social and Rehabilitation Service, Depart¬ 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare. Williams has been 
quarterbacking the “DEAF CONSUMERS” for 26 years. His 
huddles (workshops) have produced many successful plays. 
He has scouted the field for good receivers to play on his team. 
Boyce’s pass average has been exceptionally good and among 
his completed plays are: 

REGISTRY OF INTERPRETERS FOR THE DEAF 
PROFESSIONAL REHABILITATION WORKERS WITH THE 

ADULT DEAF 

LEADERSHIP TRAINING PROGRAM (San Fernando Valley 

State College) 

COUNCIL OF ORGANIZATIONS SERVING THE DEAF 
COMMUNICATIVE SKILLS PROGRAM 
NATIONAL CENSUS OF THE DEAF 
OPERATION TRIPOD 

When necessary he uses his ability to anticipate the moves 
of the opposition and switches to a new attack at the line of 
scrimmage. 

Also playing TACKLE (see I know you need two TACKLES 
on a team) is Frank Turk. He really knows how to protect his 
ball carriers (the Junior NAD). Frank stops the defense (in¬ 
security, lack of confidence, the need to develop leadership 
ability) by tackling anyone who gets in the way of deaf youth. 
His backup man is Don Pettingill, Coordinator of Off Campus 
Studies at the Model Secondary School for the Deaf. 

Clarence Supalla and Jess Smith play the positions of 


GUARD. Both Clarence and Jess offer protection to the man 
with the ball, by stopping the defense from getting through the 
line. They write and edit publications (THE DEAF SPECTRUM 
and THE DEAF AMERICAN) that throw blocks at the oppo¬ 
sition. Both are strong, fast and fearless in printing the truth 
about problems that exist in the area of education and oppor¬ 
tunities for deaf people. 

McCay Vernon is a great FULLBACK. He has consistently 
carried the ball when our team needed a yard or two for the 
first down. His research has plowed through the line in spite 
of a powerful defense. Mac has been the workhorse of the 
backlield—backing, battering and banging the opposition with 
facts. His articles about deafness have called the signals for 
many of our most successful plays. 

ED CARNEY, my boss, and Executive Director of the 
Council of Organizations Serving the Deaf, plays HALFBACK. 
He can take the ball and charge in his efforts to make people 
aware of the needs of national organizations of the deaf. Ed 
can also throw a pass to a member organization when they 
signal they are prepared to receive. Carney has been tackled 
with force for some of the things he has tried to do—but he 
hasn’t been thrown for a loss. 

I know enough about football to understand that when a 
touchdown has been made, the KICKER comes in to try for 
the extra point. KICKING for my team is Dan Pokorny, 
Lutheran Chaplain at Gallaudet College. Dan and I have been 
kicking the problems of the deaf around since 1961. During this 
time I have seen him score lots of points for deaf kids. I have 
sent him to Switzerland for a year so he can try for a few 
points playing for the DEAF CONSUMERS in Europe. I was 
able to excuse him from play in the United States because I 
had an excellent reserve player to fill his position. Called into 
active play for KICKING is “Mr. Tripod,” Carl Kirchner. He 
hasn’t failed to score the extra point yet in any of the games 
he has played. 

Oops! I almost forgot to choose someone to play % BACK. 
Please don’t tell me there is no such position. If there is a x k 



APCOM the first company to give the deaf a modem so they 
could use the telephone 

APCOM the experienced TTY communications company 
that markets a product only after it has been 
thoroughly tested and perfected 

APCOM the company specializing in research and 

development of reliable communication devices, 
teletypewriters and acoustic couplers for the deaf 

APPLIED P.0. Box 1001, Station A 

COMMUNICATIONS Menlo Park 
CORPORATION California 94025 
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BACK, a V 2 BACK and a 4/4 BACK (that’s a FULLBACK for 
those of you who can’t understand my kind of math)—there 
has to be a 3 A BACK. Anyway, if necessary, I will invent this 
position so I can have a place on my team for Malcolm Nor¬ 
wood. Mac is president of the Gallaudet College Alumni Asso¬ 
ciation, Acting Director of Media Services and Captioned Films 
and liaison officer for the National Technical Institute for the 
Deaf. Every team needs a guy like Norwood who can wear 
three helmets at a time. 

My team has been in action for years and one of our 
dreams has been to get a DEAF CONSUMERS League going so 
there would be team action all over the country. If you would 
like to join the league, all you have to do is choose your play¬ 
ers and get out on the field against the opposition. With an 


active team in your area you can overcome the problems of 
inadequate educational programs, poor vocational rehabilitation 
opportunities, employer apathy and misunderstanding about the 
abilities of deaf people. When you have filled the positions 
on your team, write and let me know who is playing that 
position and why. Maybe I can get footballaholic Jess Smith 
to print your lineup in future issues of THE DEAF AMERICAN. 

I refuse to be left out of the DEAF CONSUMERS action 
team—but I look awful in shoulder pads and a helmet. This 
leaves only one role for me to play—you guessed it—I’m going 
to be the CHEERLEADER. So come on now everyone out 
there in the cheering section—let’s give a DEAF PRIDE cheer 
that will echo across the country to let people know that DEAF 
CONSUMERS are here. 


The Good 

BY FRED R. MURPHY 
The material for this article was 
culled from early day (1855-1885) 
reports of the Commissioners of 
various then so-called Deaf and 
Dumb Asylums. Names and loca¬ 
tions have been deleted, as the 
saying goes, "to protect the inno¬ 
cent." 

* * * 

In the early days of the education 
of the deaf, it was customary for most, 
if not all, state residential schools for 
the deaf to publish annual reports of 
their commissioners, or other agents, en¬ 
trusted with the responsibility of over¬ 
seeing the affairs of their respective 
institutions. 

These reports were usually made 
available to other like institutions in 
hopes that through this interchange of 
ideas and experiences, problems could 
be solved more efficiently. Nowadays, 
such reports are still required of ad¬ 
ministrators of schools for the deaf, but 
they are no longer profusely distributed. 

These early day reports can rightfully 
be classified as literary gems. Their 
eloquent and rhetorical perfection reveal 
the innermost feelings of those entrusted 
with the guidance of the early day “asy¬ 
lums.” They also reveal that the early 
day superintendents were a pious breed 
for the reports were liberally sprinkled 
with references to the Divine Protector 
as the source of many benefits accruing 
to their “asylums” and the pupils en¬ 
rolled in them. 

Strict adherence to keeping the Sab¬ 
bath is found in the following excerpt 
from one report. “The male pupils,” it 
states, “are employed for a short time 
each day, the Sabbath excepted, in cut¬ 
ting wood, working the garden, etc.” 

In another report, issued in a year 
in which a severe epidemic of typhoid 
occurred, the school’s physician wrote: 
“Of the constant, faithful, kind attention 
of the superintendent and matron, of 
the assistant teachers and attendants, 
together with several of the pupils, I 
will not attempt to speak. All that I 
could say will fall short of doing them 
justice. Their own consciences and that 
God who remembers even the giving 
of a cup of cold water to one of His 
children in distress, will reward them.” 

During the Civil War some schools 


Old Days 

in states involved in hostilities found it 
necessary to close their doors. In his 
report to the state legislature, the 
superintendent of one institution dwelt 
at length on the closing of his institution 
and broached, for the first time (per¬ 
haps) the subject of “overprotection” 
which is often referred to nowadays. His 
report reads: 

“The disturbances, which still continue 
to exist in the States, prevent some, (par¬ 
ents) from consenting to a separation 
from those who demand such peculiar 
care and protection. 

“For the last mentioned reason, 
perhaps in conjunction with a supposition 
that the Asylum had indefinitely ceased 
its operations, some have removed to 
other States to avail themselves of the 
facilities for the education of their deaf 
children. 

“A serious difficulty exists in the very 
attachment — excessive in its extent, 
which is so often felt for deaf-mute off¬ 
spring-arising out of the affliction itself, 
and which regards separation from them 
as an evil too great to be endured. How¬ 
ever natural, or even amiable this at¬ 
tachment may appear, it is not to be 
overlooked that it is an injury to the 
child, and deprives him of advantages 
he ought to possess.” 

In the old days the job of superin¬ 
tendent of an institution for the deaf 


was regarded as a lucrative “plum” 
hanging on the tree of political affilia¬ 
tions. In those days a person’s qualifica¬ 
tions were often based on friendships 
with the reigning political administra¬ 
tion—a condition not always conducive 
to progress in the education of the deaf. 
Here and there in these reports are 
recorded instances in which superin¬ 
tendents were the victims of political 
intrigue, motivated largely by pecuniary 
interests of certain individuals who 
coveted the job of managing an in¬ 
stitution for the deaf. 

In one instance it was necessary for 
the accused superintendent of an institu¬ 
tion for the deaf to devote 40 pages 
of his annual report to the defense of 
himself and his administration. His 
lengthy defense was appropriately 
prefaced with a quotation from an un¬ 
known source that reads: 

“In robes of seeming truth and trust 
Came sly dissimulation 
And underneath a gilded crust 
Lurked dirty defamation.” 

Although there is no indication of official 
action in this or subsequent reports, and 
only a summary recommendation by the 
board that this superintendent be 
replaced — the next report from this 
institution was prepared by a new 
superintendent. This new superintendent 
was not listed among those who are 
reputed to have brought charges against 
the ousted superintendent — thus those 


Business Opportunity! 

Be Your Own Boss! 

Well established service business operated solely by deaf man 
for sale. Includes all accounts and equipment plus van. No ex¬ 
perience necessary. Owner will train and supervise for one month. 
No problem on telephone. Ideal opportunity for deaf husband and 
wife team. Last year net income $20,000. For sale for $15,000 
cash or terms. Owner retiring. 

Contact D. McCuHagh, 4133 Welwyn St. 

Vancouver, B. C., Canada 
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Whereabouts Of CID Alumni Sought 


Information as to whereabouts of the 
following alumni of the Central Institute 
for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo., would be 
greatly appreciated if it is mailed to 
Howard W. Schwartz, 1427 Woodgate 
Drive, Kirkwood, Mo., 63122. Such infor¬ 
mation is needed for updating the CID 
alumni directory. 

Ellarie Eden Adams (Mrs. John Q.) 

Willard Andrew 
Donna Bowman 
William Brevoort 
Charles Walter Burney, Jr. 

Enid Dimbo 
Edwin P. Drolet 
Leon Dworkin 
Harry L. Goff 
James Gray 
Richard Harding 
Richard Hauffman 
Russell F. Hausemann, Jr. 

William Hitchcock 

Dick Hummell 

W. Joseph Johnson 

John A. Jordan 

Floy McNeal Katzenbach 

Sidney Kogen 

Lucille Lovitz Krajewski 


Marilyn Levine 
John E. Longyear 
Dorothy Cappa McCaleb 
Warren McDaniel 
Martha Britton McNeil 
John McTonach 
Howard Mitcham 
Norman Moore 
Lindy Morriss 
Jack O’Rourke 
Kenneth Payuk 
Pat Reid 
Allen Richenberg 
Jack Sanford 
Barry Santins 
Genevieve Scheldrup 
Mollie Seigal 
Dorothy Shonts Shaefer 
Sadie Sher 
Philip Smith 

Norma Jean Keith Smith 
Harry Sponable 
Charlotte Stone 
Nelson Strauts 
Derek Sweeting 
George Tebo 
Jackie Tobias 
Mary Robinson Trotter 
Kenneth Vantrees 
Ross Warner 
Harold Wilson 
Guy Wingfield 
Vera Zimmerman 


who instigated the whole affair profited 
nothing. Also, in the very next report 
following the report detailing the 
trouble—an entirely new board of 
trustees was listed. Evidently more than 
one head fell as a result of this fiasco. 

It would appear that the matter was 
closed then and there but such is not 
the case. In a subsequent report the 
new superintendent included a lengthy 
set of rules for the conduct of his institu¬ 
tion. It is plain to see that he was ex¬ 
tremely desirous of preventing a reoc¬ 
currence of this incident. Among these 
rules (for the pupils) are the following: 

1. All conversation in the buildings 
or upon the grounds is forbidden 
except in the presence of officers 
or teachers. 

2. Communications of pupils must 
be read by their teachers and sub¬ 
mitted to the Superintendent before 
being mailed. 

3. . . . the matron . . . will not 
allow any unnecessary conversation 
between boys and girls in the dining 
room. 

Despite all these precautions, and 
more, the new superintendent lasted only 
eight years before he resigned. 

The prevalence of “quack” doctors and 
the susceptibility of parents of deaf chil¬ 
dren to their schemes prompted the 
school physician of one early day institu¬ 
tion to publish a list of bogus curative 
agents. Among them we find: 


1. The “oil of rattlesnake” and “eel 
oil.” 

2. A bit of wool taken at a particular 
time and under particular circumstances 
from the left foreleg of a six-year-old 
black ram. 

3. A compound of “assarabica rose 
leaves, horseradish, parsley, peat, white 
wine, and sea salt.” 

4. An alkali dropped into the external 
meatus. 


5. For dislodging insects or foreign 
bodies from the meatus, the marrow 
extracted from the thigh-bone of a man 
that had been hung. 

6. The finest curled wool of a sheep’s 
head, carefully cut with scissors and 
washed in hot water. 

It is also recorded in one report that 
the operation known as perforation of 
the tympan (sic) was attempted at the 
beginning of the 19th century. 

Another school physician says, in his 
report: “To the often asked question 
‘Can deafness be cured?’ I can only 
answer, as I have done in former re¬ 
ports, in the negative. After an inter¬ 
course of more than forty years with 
the deaf and dumb, and having made 
the amelioration of their condition the 
study and aim of most of my life, I 
am still unshaken in the conviction that 
congenital deafness cannot be cured, and 
that those who make pretenses of that 
sort are quacks and imposters that 
deserve the reprobation of mankind.” 

If the tenor of these early day reports 
from various institutions devoted to the 
education of the deaf can be taken as 
indicators of conditions as they were— 
are we not remiss today in counting 
our blessings? 
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NBC Ai rs Program On Signs 

NBC Television, mainly through the 
efforts of Ethel Untermyer of Chicago, 
has taped a series of 10 television epi¬ 
sodes of international signs, "Quiet 
Language for a Noisy World." The 
first showing was on Chicago's Chan¬ 
nel 25 on November 10. Scheduling 
includes: December 20-31, WRBC-TV, 
Washington, D. C.; January 17-28, 
WKYC-TV, Cleveland; February 14-25, 
WNBC-TV, New York City; March 
13-24, KNBX-TV, Burbank, Calif. 
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It's so nice to really know 
when someone is trying 
to reach me at the door 
or on the telephone. 


Kenlab, an innovative research and 
development company working in 
the electronics field, at the sugges¬ 
tion of the National Association of 
the Deaf, has developed a compact 
and inexpensive signalling unit to 
call your attention to the fact that 
someone is trying to reach you. 
Kenlab’s Call-Light is a simple, 
light-weight, dependable device re¬ 
quiring no wiring or installation 
other than merely plugging in to a 
convenient electrical outlet in your 
home or wherever you choose to 
take it. Through the use of solid 
state electronic design, Call-Light 
will switch on your lamp bulb or 
activate your vibrator upon the 
occurrence of a specific sound. 

Call-Light Model B will signal the 
ringing of the doorbell; Model D 
will announce a knocking at the 
door; and Model P will tell you 
that the phone is ringing. You may 
use one or more of these models, 
depending on which type of call 
you desire to monitor. 

Order your Call-Light using the 
accompanying coupon. If, for any 
reason, you are not satisfied with 
its performance, you may return 
your purchase within 10 days after 
receipt and receive a full refund. 


■Hpl 


KENLAB 


10524 Detrick Avenue • Kensington, Md. 20795 

Model B for doorbell, chimes or buzzer. I 1 $ 19.95* 

Model P for any telephone. I 1$ 19.95* 

Model D for any door. I 1 $ 19.95 * 

Ken-Lamp. Use instead of a I—, 

home lamp if you wish.|_|$ 2.98* 

Total enclosed (check or Money Order).$_ 

* Maryland residents please add 4% sales tax. Shipping included 
within the continental United States. 


KENLAB CALL-LIGHT 
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President’s Message 


The deaf community, and Gallaudet College especially, lost 
another friend recently with the untimely death of Dr. Powrie 
Vaux Doctor while he was attending the World Congress of the 
Deaf meeting in Paris, France. 

“Doc,” as we all called him, was one of my best-liked pro¬ 
fessors when attending Gallaudet back during the years of 
1937 to 1942. He was a man who liked to share the activities 
of his students during those days and was always available 
for consultation and help if a student needed it. 

He really gave his life to advance the education of the 
deaf and his “extracurricular” activities such as editor of the 
American Annals of the Deaf will stand as a monument to 
his memory. 

We wish to express our deepest sympathy to the members 
of his family and want them to know that even though he may 

be gone in flesh, his memory will long remain with his ap¬ 

preciative students and friends the world over. 

Came accpss a poem recently. Unfortunately, I cannot re¬ 
member who wrote it or where I found it. However, I thought 

some of our readers might be interested in seeing this poem 

for themselves, thus I am reproducing it in my column this 
month. 

CAN’T HELP WONDERING WHERE I’M BOUND! 

It’s a long and dusty road, it’s a hard and heavy load; 

And the folks I meet are of many kinds. 

Some are good and some are bad, some have taken all I’ve had; 

Some have tried to ease my worried mind. 

CHORUS 

And I can’t help wondering where I’m bound, 

Where I’m bound, 

I can’t help wondering where I’m bound. 

I’ve been all around the land, just doing the best I can. 

Trying to find what I was meant to do. 

And the faces that I see are as worried as can be, 

It looks like they’re all wondering, too. 

CHORUS 

Plans for our Miami Beach convention, July 2-9, 1972, are 
progressing nicely and from the amount of correspodence going 
back and forth between the Home Office and Mrs. McNeilly 
and her local committee it seems to me that every effort is 
being made to provide a “great” time for all. 

For the first time, state Representatives to this convention 
will have their transportation costs paid by the NAD and we 
hope that at some future date the NAD will be able to pay 
other expenses as well. 

Right now, our campaign for donations to help retire the 
mortgage on our new Home Office building is getting into high 
gear. We need the help of all our Cooperating Member asso¬ 
ciations, friends and other interested parties to help bring this 
to a successful conclusion. We sincerely hope that a lot of 
people will come through with small donations rather than only 
a few with large ones. Mind you, this takes a great deal of 
effort and enthusiasm on the part of everyone and we realize 
some will have the ability to donate more than others. Still, 
we welcome the “little” donor who gives what he can and 
because he wants to. No amount is too large or too small— 
every bit will help to reach the day when we can actually call 
the building our own. It’s up to all of us. 


1 



THE PACE AT THE HOME OFFICE grows more and more 
hectic as the time for our move to the new office building comes 
closer. The staff has almost daily discussions on who will be 
where, what will the suites look like; is that enough space; 
too much space; when will we move? And on and on. We 
are constantly revising and reviewing what must be done so 
that by the time we are actually in the building, it cannot be 
said that not enough thought and effort was put into the move. 
While actual moving is contingent upon the moving of the 
tenants on the top floor, our target date for actual removal is 
the first week in December and we hope to be “open for in¬ 
spection” by the second week. It is a sort of “Home for Christ¬ 
mas” theme. We expect to be in our home by Christmas if not 
before. And we most sincerely invite all of our readers to stop 
in to see us when the time comes. 


THE CENSUS PROJECT is moving forward at a steady, if 
not spectacular, pace. One of our major problems is the fact 
that we have roughly 56,000 “No Responses” which means 
that 56,000 people did not return their questionnaires when 
they were mailed out. In all probability, many of these were 
the result of duplication, which is to say that many people 
got two or more questionnaires, and instead of marking the 
extras as “duplicates” and returning them, they discarded them. 
Unfortunately, the computer doesn’t know this and as a result, 
we have these 56,000 non-respondents. An effort will be made 
to clean up the list and we hope that the people to whom these 
questionnaires were addressed will respond at this time, and 
that all our readers will assist us in seeing to it that the list 
is taken care of. At the moment we have what is believed to 
be the largest collection of names and addresses of any group 
of handicapped people. However, we are not resting on our 
laurels and intend to increase this list if at all possible. 


WE HAVE LOST TWO OF OUR BEST FRIENDS THIS 


It may be a good time now to start thinking of ways to 
improve your National Association. For instance, we need a 
better and quicker way of voting for officers and Board Mem¬ 
bers. We could probably suggest ways to improve services to 
our Cooperating Member (state) associations who actually run 
the NAD. There might be ways to save on costs and other 
ways to improve our income. It might also be a good idea 
to study our bylaws carefully and find out if there could be 
changes for the better of the Association. 

Committee chairmen would do well to start preparing 
their reports and getting them in to the Home Office in plenty 
of time to be mailed to all the Representatives. So much time 
is wasted at conventions going over reports that could be 
studied well in advance. 

At the last convention it was suggested that we limit the 
number of speakers in order to give more time to convention 
business. Every attempt will be made to do so since this 
seems to be the will of the Representatives. However, we 
cannot afford to close our eyes, our ears, our minds to the 
events and progress going on around us. Proper speakers will 
serve to bring us up to date on what is happening elsewhere 
and better enable us to solve the problems at hand. 

Make your plans now to be in Miami Beach, folks!—Lanky. 
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YEAR: The untimely deaths of Powrie Vaux Doctor and more 
recently that of Mary Elizabeth Switzer have resulted in a 
great loss to deaf people. Doc was known to all deaf people, 
and Mary Switzer, although she had an interest in all handi¬ 
capped and disadvantaged people, has been uniquely ours. 
Rightly or wrongly deaf people had adopted or claimed her 
as their own and she shall be sorely missed. Even after her 
retirement from the Department of Health, Education and Wel¬ 
fare, she kept up her interest in the deaf and we shall miss 
her. On October 25, the Executive Secretary presented, post¬ 
humously, an award from the World Federation of the Deaf. 
While it is regrettable that Miss Switzer did not live to receive 
the award herself, at least she was aware that the award had 
been made. Other Americans receiving WFD Awards included 
Mario Santin, Boyce R. Williams and Leonard M. Elstad. It 
is interesting to note that of the four Americans to receive WFD 
Awards, two of them, Miss Switzer and Dr. Williams, also 
have received the NAD Distinguished Service Award. 

THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY has been almost contin¬ 
uously on the go. He attended a meeting of the Education 
Commission of the States in Arlington on October 17-19, and 
then spoke at the Memorial Services for Dr Doctor on October 
21, and on the 22nd attended a meeting of the White House Con¬ 
ference on the Aging along with Dr. Jerome Schein. The Edu¬ 
cation Commission of the States is concerned with special edu¬ 
cation and an effort to mount a drive for improved special edu¬ 
cation programs throughout the nation. At the White House 
meeting, focus was on developing a plan whereby aged Amer¬ 
icans could be maintained within their own homes. The Execu¬ 
tive Secretary made a strong plea that the deaf senior citizens 
not be neglected, pointing out that this has been the case in 
the past and all evidence seemed to point that it will be the 
case in the future since the November conference has sections 
on the blind and other disabilities, but none on the deaf. Hope¬ 
fully by the time this is read, that will have been changed and 
the deaf will have “their day in court” as far as problems of 
the aging are concerned. 

IN NOVEMBER, the Executive Secretary will attend ad¬ 
visory board meetings of the National Center for Deaf-Blind 
Youth and Adults and the Deafness Research and Training 
Center at New York University. Both of these meetings come 
during the week of November 1-5 and following that there will 
be a meeting of the advisors of the Junior NAD chapters at the 
Indiana School for the Deaf. On the local level a meeting is 
planned with the Parents Section of the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf, and we have scheduled meetings with 
the Department of Transportation regarding their rulings on the 
hearing requirements of commercial drivers, and with Xerox 
Company on setting up a demonstration of the company’s 
Tele-Copier, which may be another communication device that 
is available to the deaf community. 

NEXT MONTH we hope to be able to announce the selection 
of the Principal Investigator for the World Congress of the 
Deaf project. At the moment we have a half-dozen applica¬ 
tions and these are being screened now with selection to be 
made as soon as possible. The World Congress project offers 
great opportunities to show the world what the deaf people of 


America have done and what other deaf people throughout the 
world can do if given a chance. Hopefully there will be many 
deaf people here in 1975 to “tell it like it is” and to show our 
guests from overseas that the people they met in the previous 
Congresses were not exceptions to the rule. 

THEY GROW IN SILENCE, the newest of our publications, 
is selling like hot cakes. In the two months since this book 
came off the press we have sold over 1,000 copies. This brings 
to mind the thought that if you are stumped for Christmas gifts 
for your family or favorite teacher or rehabilitation counselor, 
“They Grow In Silence” would make an ideal present. In our 
opinion it is the most concise yet thorough book relating to 
deafness that has ever come off the press. It will help every¬ 
one, including deaf people themselves, understand a little more 
about what it means to be deaf than he has in the past. So if 
you haven’t gotten your copy, now is your chance. It is $6.95 
ordered direct from the Home Office. 

OUR BUILDING FUND DRIVE is going beautifully. While 
the response has not been as rapid as we hoped, as readers 
can see, the list of donors to this “dream house” grows daily. 
And the number of donations that have come on a voluntary 
basis, without having received a direct appeal from the office 
is especially gratifying. It seems that everyone wants to be a 
part of this project and cannot wait until he receives a direct 
appeal for support. This, of course, is simply marvelous. For 
many years there have been comments that deaf people will 
not support their own projects and now we have proof that 
this is not so and that when there is a worthy project, the deaf 
population will stand up and be counted. We are listing in 
THE DEAF AMERICAN all contributions and pledges received 
to date. Due to the fact that many contributions came in before 
we had a system ready to keep track of them all, it is possible 
that your name may have been omitted. If this is the case, 
please let us know. We believe we have listed everyone, but 
in truth, the response was so great that we were taken by sur¬ 
prise, and may have “buried” a few contributions in our regular 
files. Our list will be maintained in THE DEAF AMERICAN 
for as long as the building fund drive continues, and that will 
be perhaps for as long as we have a mortgage on the building. 
It is hoped that we can institute a system of “annual giving” 
whereby our members and friends will make an annual con¬ 
tribution to the building fund until the day comes when we can 
have a grand and glorious party to burn the mortgage. It 
should be noted that all contributors will become a permanent 
part of the archives of the building and their names will remain 
on display in one form or another for as long as we have the 
building and transferred to any new property the association 
may acquire in the future. The exact form of display has yet 
to be determined, but some ideas include bronze plaques which 
will bear the names of the major donors, other plaques which 
will have individual nameplates on them, and plastic sealed 
books which will list the name of every donor no matter 
how small his contribution may be, so that all will go down into 
history. In the near future we hope to have artist’s sketches 
that will show the layout of the offices, but even if we don’t, 
we wish to repeat our invitation to all interested people to 
“Come up and see us sometime.” If you remember that quote, 
you are older than I. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 

The new address of the National As¬ 
sociation of the Deaf and THE DEAF 
AMERICAN is 814 Thayer Avenue, Sil¬ 
ver Spring, Maryland 20910. Subscrip¬ 
tions and inquiries should be sent to 
that address. 


31st Biennial Convention 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

HOTEL DEAUVILLE MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 

July 2-9,1972 
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Pledges To Home Office 
Building Fund 

$1,000.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederick C. Schreiber 

$500 and over 

Mr. and Mrs. Jess M. Smith 

$300 and over 

Mrs. Marjorie Clere 

$200 and over 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward C. Cole 

Paul W. Spevacek 

Mr. and Mrs. William J. Stifter 

$100 and over 

Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Bloom, Jr. 

Denver Division No. 64, NFSD 

Daisy D'Onfrio 

Vilas M. Johnson, Jr. 

Marlin F. Klein 
Mr. and Mrs. Willis Mann 
Mrs. William Moehle 
Mrs. Thomas Osborne 
Alice R. Wood 

$50 and over 

Mr. and Mrs. Gary Clark 
Marcus T. Delk, Jr. 

Patrick A. Graybill 
William C. Purdy 
Barbara Schreiber 
Mrs. Theresa Swegel 

Under $50 

Mrs. Janet Barber 
Delores Bushnog 
Mrs. Edythe Denning 
Loraine DiPietro 
Mrs. Sophie Easton 
Mrs. Glenn Ennis 
John W. Hammersmith 
Mrs. Janet Richard 
Syracuse Guild of the Deaf 

Contributions To Building Fund 

(Halex House) 


Mr. and Mrs. Gordon L. Allen _$ 100.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Aurelio Anzivino _ 10.00 

Arkansas Association of the Deaf.. 100.00 

Jane Beale ....... 28.70 

Harriet D. Bello ___ 28.70 

Rev. Otto Berg _ 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Willis Berke ... 28.70 

Edmund Boatner _ 10.00 

Lenore Bible (In memory of 

Mr. and Mrs. Bird Craven) ... 100.00 

Carl D. Brininstool ..— 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Burstein .. 10.00 

David Burton _ 15.00 

Herman S. Cahen _1,001.97 

Edward C. Carney .. 20.00 

J. L. Casterline, Jr. _ 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Gary Clark__ 57.40 

Marjorie W. Clere ..... 10.00 

Mrs. G. Dewey Coats ___ 50.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Francis Colburn__ 28.70 

Mrs. John Conn..... 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Alan B. Crammatte ... 100.00 

Mrs. Milton Cunningham ... 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Cuscaden _ 104.10 

Danville NFSD Div. No. 125_ 25.00 

Denver Division No. 64, NFSD .. 25.00 

Mrs. Stanley B. Dauger _ 10.00 

Robert DeVenny _ 100.00 

Robert E. DeVol, Sr. _ 6.00 

Loraine DiPietro.. 30.00 

Bessie DeWitt_ 10.00 

Vito Dondiego_ 100.00 

William Eckstein _ 28.70 

Anita Ettinger ____ 100.00 

Mrs. Samuel Ettinger _ 100.00 

Lucille Fendel _ 28.70 

Rev. Robert C. Fletcher ___ 25.00 

Agnes Foret . 100.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Max Friedman_ 28.70 

Robert Frisina _ 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Mervin Garretson _ 6.50 

Joanne Greenberg .. 10.00 

McCay Vernon and Joanne Greenberg _ 90.00 

Seymour M. Gross . 100.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Ted Hagemeyer. 25.00 

Ernest Hairston _ 20.00 

Samuel H. Harmon__ 14.35 

Mr. and Mrs. Edwin M. Hazel _ 100.00 

Mrs. Georgie Holden Heath _ 5.00 

Christine Hiller _ 28.70 

William Hinkley _ 25.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Herman von Hippel _ 10.00 

Arthur Holley . 50.00 

John and Edna Houser _ 100.00 

Kenneth Huff .. 28.70 

Maybelle Johnson _ 10.00 

Barbara Kannapell _ 25.00 

Paul J. Kasatchkoff_ 1.00 

Lee Katz _ 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Katz- 30.00 

Mr. and Mrs. George Keadle .. 15.00 

Edward L. Kivett_ 6.00 

Alvin A. Klugman - 25.00 

Art Kruger _ 28.70 

Gertrude N. Kutzleb _ 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Emil S. Ladner_ 57.40 

Mrs. Arthur J. Lang _ 25.00 

Rev. and Mrs. William Lange, Jr. _ 50.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Langenberg . 1,000.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert O. Lankenau _ 89.25 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
Consolidated Monthly Financial Report 
September 1971 
Income 

National Association of the Deaf 


Contributions ___$ 420.80 

Convention _ 65.00 

Indirect costs for grants _ 5,559.32 

Inventory _ 15.00 

Membership dues _ 594.00 

Publications 
"Basic Course in 


Communication" ..$2,330.20 

Fant _ 293.65 

Riekehof . 155.10 

Watson _ 160.00 

"Dictionary of Idioms". 8.00 

Others _ 459.67 


Total _ 3,406.62 

Reimbursements __. 912.35 

Services rendered _ 10.00 

Halex House _ 6,204.16 

Jr. NAD _ 4,445.00 

Total ____$21,632.25 

Deaf American 

Deaf American subscriptions _$1,241.05 

NAD subscriptions _ 180.00 

Single copies _ 41.90 

Total ......$ 1,462.95 

Grants 

Total . $25,100.00 

Expenses 

National Association of the Deaf 

Advertising ...$ 6.25 

Captioned Films _ 75.98 

Deaf American (membership) _ 180.00 

Dues and subscriptions .. 40.00 

Executive Secretary's expenses_ 122.00 

Executive Secretary's salary _ 1,692.00 

F.I.C.A. . 158.72 

Insurance . 58.64 

Inventory _ 6,888.32 

Payroll ....__ 4,318.12 

Postage _ 645.60 

Professional services_ 112.00 

Rent _ 210.00 

Repair and maintenance _ 27.00 

Services rendered _1,170.93 

Supplies _ 778.75 

Telephone _ 64.83 

Returned checks _ 35.50 

Total .. $16,584.64 


Mr. and Mrs. Leo L. Lewis_ 50.00 

Virginia Lewis _ 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Willis Mann __... 40.00 

Rev. T. J. McCaffrey __28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Rozelle McCall_ 10.00 

J. Charlie and Sharon McKinney _ 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Harmon Menkis _ 15.00 

Richard J. Meyer _ 50.00 

Vivian J. Miller _ 50.00 

Mr. and Mrs. David Mudgett ... 100.00 

Ralph F. Neesam _ 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. John W. Nesgood _ 100.00 

Ohio Association of the Deaf, 

Cleveland Chapter _ 100.00 

B. Morris Pedersen _ 5.00 

David Peterson _____— 100.00 

Donald O. Peterson _ 10.00 

Alpha Chapter of Phi Kappa Zeta _ 28.70 

Dr. and Mrs. Richard M. Phillips _ 30.20 

Albert Pimentel _ 20.50 

Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Potter __ 28.70 

C. L. Prestien______ 25.00 

Puget Sound Association _ 114.80 

Catherine Ramger _ 30.00 

John S. and Ruth N. Reed _ 57.40 

Joseph W. Rhodes _ 15.00 

Mary Jane Rhodes _ 28.70 

Richmond Club of the Deaf_ 28.70 

Peter Ries__ 100.00 

Julia Robinson _ 11.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert M. Sanderson _ 85.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Schuster _ 100.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Louis Jay Schwarz_ 100.00 

Seattle NFSD Auxiliary Div. No. 145 _ 28.70 

Brothers of Seattle Division NFSD _ 28.70 

Seattle Division NFSD _ 57.40 

Geneviene Sink _ 25.00 

Mrs. James E. Smith . 25.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Jess M. Smith __ 30.00 

Preston W. Snelling . 28.79 

Society for the Deaf, Wickliffe, Ohio _ 25.00 

Mr. and Mrs. John Spellman __ 28.70 

Carol E. Sponable_ 10.00 

Mrs. Lee H. Stanton _ 10.00 

James M. Stern _ 15.00 

Mrs. Hazel A. Steidemann _ 100.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Earl Stevens_ 114.80 

Gaylord Stiarwalt _ 5.00 

Mia Strandberg (In memory of 

Mr. and Mrs. Bird Craven) _ 100.00 

St. Louis Silent Club _ 30.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Sutcliffe __ 57.40 

Lucille Taylor (In memory of 

Frederick Neesam) . 28.70 

Thompson Hall Newsletter _ 57.40 

Toledo Deaf Club _ 25.00 

Roy Tuggle . 30.00 

Norman L. Tully _ 20.00 

Union League of the Deaf, Inc. -.. 100.00 

McCay Vernon _ 50.00 

Virginia Association of the Deaf.. 122.00 

Virginia Ward _ 28.70 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard Watson . 28.70 

Boyce R. Williams _ 20.00 

Joyce J. York . 30.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Yowell _ 50.00 


Deaf American 

Commissions -$ 509.76 

F.I.C.A. . 15.60 

Postage 

Home Office_$ 68.43 

Total _ 68.43 

Printing _ 109.49 

Rent _ 10.00 

Supplies - 2.10 

Telephone _ 37.25 

Travel _ 3.20 

Refunds_ 3.50 

Professional service _ 27.50 

Total _$ 

Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf 
Personnel 

F.I.C.A.$ 101.08 

Insurance _ 18.17 

Salary -5,212.87 

Total _ $5,332.12 

Postage_ 77.73 

Printing _ 76.55 

Supplies _ 11.70 

Telephone _ 62.83 

Travel _ 173.00 


Indirect costs _ 2,606.43 

Per diem __ 100.00 

Professional service __ 184.62 

Total ......_$ 8,624.98 

Communicative Skills Program 

Personnel 

Salaries ____ $2,588.48 

F.I.C.A. __ 58.38 

Benefits _ 22.20 

Total . $2,669.06 

Professional services 

Consultants__ 200.00 

Total .. 200.00 

Travel 

Director _ 428.87 

Total . 428.87 

Per diem 

Director _ 426.25 

Total . 426.25 

Other 

Supplies . 5.70 

Comm./Shipping _ 86.60 

Administrative costs ___ 418.00 

Total _ 510.30 

Indirect costs . 305.32 

Total . $ 4,539.80 

National Census of the Deaf 
Employee benefits 

Insurance_$ 41.41 

F.I.C.A. _ 108.78 

Total __$ 150.19 

Payroll _ 3,399.90 

Per diem _ 181.25 

Postage —. 45.34 

Professional services 
Director and 

investigators .. 18.00 

Consultants _ 1,100.00 

Data processing _ 1,773.54 

Total _2,891.54 

Supplies _ 16.71 

Telephone _ 97.28 

Travel . 58.40 

Indirect costs _ 1,699.95 

Total . „_$ 8,540.56 

World Federation of the Deaf 

Payroll _ $1,059.24 

F.I.C.A. _ 56.80 

Postage _ 1.05 

Insurance . 36.87 

Indirect costs _ 529.62 

Telephone _ 31.72 

Professional service_ 22.50 

Total .. ___$ 1,737.80 

Summer Sign Institute 

Travel ....$1,545.70 

Per diem_ 175.00 

Salaries . 900.00 

Total ___$ 2,620 70 

Grant Total . $23,443.14 

Home Office Building 

Supplies .$ 72.35 

Mortgage . 4,150.20 

Repair and maintenance _ 163.80 

Utilities _ 832.98 

Note payable.. 10,000.00 

Total _$15,219.33 


Production Delays 

The November issue of THE DEAF 
AMERICAN is coming out two to three 
weeks late due to production delays at 
the printers. In order to lighten the 
press run, several articles are being 
held over until the December issue. 

Among the articles postponed is 
Frank Bowe's interview with Dr. Mc¬ 
Cay Vernon, second in the series. In 
our January issue Dr. Edwin Nies will 
be interviewed. 

The December issue of the DA will 
be out late, too, due to the holiday 
period. We hope to catch up begin¬ 
ning with the January issue. 
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State Associations 


State association officers elected for 
1971-1973 include: 

IDAHO: Robert Jones, Boise, presi¬ 
dent; Ruth Tonti, Coeur d’Alene, first 
vice president; Arthur Ellis, Caldwell, 
second vice president; Joan Bauman, 
Gooding, secretary;; Jack Downey, Boi¬ 
se, treasurer; John Smith, Boise, audi¬ 
tor. 


NEBRASKA: Delbert Erickson, presi¬ 
dent; Otto Gross, first vice president; 
Dale Paden, second vice president; 
Berton Leavitt, secretary; James DeVa- 
ney, treasurer. Trustees are Bruce Beck¬ 
er, Earl Petersen and Robert Lindberg. 

OKLAHOMA: Martin Shipman, Still- 
watr, president; Russell Allmon, Guth¬ 
rie, vice president; Howard Gordineer, 
Tulsa, secretary; Arnold Wright, Enid, 
treasurer; Stan McElhaney, Tulsa, W. 
T. Griffing, Sulphur, George H. Davies, 
Sulphur, board of directors. Stan McEl¬ 
haney was chosen Representative to the 


1972 NAD Convention, with Mrs. Nay- 
dean McElhaney as alternate. 

TENNESSEE: Robert S. Lawson, 

Knoxville president; Clyde C. Smith, 
Knoxville, first vice president; Neil Bat¬ 
tle, Knoxville, second vice president; 
Betty Battle, Knoxville, third vice presi¬ 
dent; Joan Felts, Nashville, recording 
secretary; Ralph Osborne, Knoxville, 
corresponding secretary; Ronnie Marine, 
Knoxville, treasurer; David Booker, 
Knoxville; Ruth Hobb, Dyersburg; and 
Alice Norwood, Nashville, trustees. 

UTAH: David Mortensen, president; 
Lloyd H. Perkins, vice president; Beth 
Ann Slewart, secretary; Jerry R. Taylor, 
treasurer; Ned C. Wheeler, chairman of 
the board of directors. Other directors: 
Kenneth C. Burdett, G. Leon Curtis, 
Dennis R. Platt, Robert G. Sanderson, 
Gene D. Stewart and Robert J. Welsh. 

Foreign News 

By YERKER ANDERSSON 

Belgium: The European championship 
in table tennis for the deaf was held 
in Brussels, April 9-12. Twelve nations 
participated in this event. Results: 


1 . Hungary . 41 points 

2 . Germany . 31 points 

3. Romania .. 27 points 

4. Czechoslovakia .. 14 points 

5. Belgium . 11 points 

6 . Netherlands. 9 points 


Denmark:- Lars von der Lieth, a 
psychologist at the deaf unit in the 
mental hospital at Glostrup, made a 
short experiment by making himself 
hard of hearing for one week. He discov¬ 
ered that he spoke much more aloud 
and used more gestures than usual. He 
also noticed that hearing people became 
reserved and showed some pity in their 
faces when he approached them (he used 
a hearing aid). He used simpler sentenc¬ 
es or fewer words in his conversation 
with the hearing. 

The Danish athletic association of the 
deaf (DDI) will celebrate its 50th an¬ 
niversary with the following events: 

Easter, 1972: Table tennis and volley¬ 
ball. Six nations will participate. 

Pentecostal Holidays, 1972: Soccer and 
swimming (both international). 

August 12, 1972: Athletics and tennis 
(both international). Anniversary ban¬ 
quet. 

August 28, 1972: Reception on Anni¬ 
versary Day. 

November, 1972: Badminton and hand¬ 
ball (both international). 

Sweden: On May 15, 1971, the deaf 
in Sweden had their first championship 
in deep-sea fishing. 

Germany: Germany, Denmark, Neth¬ 
erlands and Sweden participated in a 
chess tournament held in Hamburg, May 
14-16, and received 26 V 2 , 15, 13V2 and 
5 points respectively. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

Affiliated Member Organizations 


Talladega Club of the Deaf .. Alabama 

Phoenix Association of the Deaf, Inc______ Arizona 

Colorado Springs Silent Club .. Colorado 

Silent Athletic Club of Denver ___ _ Colorado 

Connecticut Association of the Deaf..... Connecticut 

Hartford Club of the Deaf, Inc.... .. Connecticut 

Block G. Lettermen’s Club _ District of Columbia 

Capital City Association of the Deaf.. District of Columbia 

Atlanta Club of the Deaf . Georgia 

Southtown Club of the Deaf .... Illinois 

Cedarloo Club of the Deaf .. Iowa 

Sioux City Silent Club, Inc.. Iowa 

Deaf and Hard of Hearing Counseling Service, Inc.. Kansas 

Wichita Association of the Deaf ... Kansas 

Maine Mission for the Deaf .... Maine 

Quincy Deaf Club, Inc.. Massachusetts 

Michigan Association for Better Hearing ...... Michigan 

Flint Association of the Deaf, Inc. _____ Michigan 

Motor City Association of the Deaf___ .. Michigan 

Gulf Coast Silent Club . Mississippi 

Roundtable Representatives of Community Center _ Missouri 

Great Falls Public Library ___ Montana 

Lincoln Silent Club . Nebraska 

Omaha Club of the Deaf .... Nebraska 

Delaware Valley Club of the Deaf____ New Jersey 

Rip Van Winkle Club of the Deaf _____ New York 

Staten Island Club of Deaf .... .. New York 

Rochester Recreation Club for the Deaf, Inc__... New York 

New York Society for the Deaf ..... ... _ New York 

Union League of the Deaf, Inc. ...... New York 

Cleveland Association of the Deaf..... Ohio 

Toledo Deaf Club . Ohio 

Beaver Valley Association of the Deaf ... Pennsylvania 

Pittsburgh Association of the Deaf ........ Pennsylvania 

Reading Association of the Deaf..... Pennsylvania 

York Association of the Deaf ... Pennsylvania 

Providence Club for the Deaf _ Rhode Island 

Rhode Island Alumni Association _. _ _ . Rhode Island 

Greater Greenville Silents Club ... South Carolina 

Bill Rice Ranch ..... Tennessee 

Houston Association of the Deaf.......Texas 

Austin Club for the Deaf ..... ... Texas 

Richmond Club of the Deaf ... Virginia 

Wheeling Association of the Deaf . West Virginia 

Puget Sound Association of Deaf . Washington 

Madison Association of the Deaf __Wisconsin 

Vancouver Association of the Deaf ____ _ Canada 


Affiliation dues for organizations other than state associations are $10.00 or more 
per year. Send remittances to the NAD Home Office. 
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/unior National Association of the Deaf 

Promoting the Tomorrow of AH the Deaf Youth by Working With the Deaf Youth of Today 


-Kenneth V. Shaffer, JDA Executive Editor, 3320 Laurel Court, Falls Church, Va. 22042- 


Junior NAD Nominated For National Award 


The Junior NAD has been nominated 
for the first National Volunteer Awards 
for outstanding service to the community 
performed during 1970-71, according to a 
letter written to Director Frank Turk by 
Jerome E. Klein, NVA ’71 director, with 
offices in Washington, D.C. 

Sponsored by the National Center for 
Voluntary Action, a privately funded, non¬ 
political and non-profit organization, its 
“primary mission is to enhance the qual¬ 
ity of life in America by encouraging and 
stimulating voluntary endeavors on an 
unprecedented scale.’’ The first National 
Volunteer Awards for individual and group 
achievement will be presented by the Na¬ 
tional Center in February 1972. 

Each candidate will go through a care¬ 
ful screening process. A panel of faculty 
members from Long Island University 
will apply tested criteria for preliminary 
examination and elimination. Then the 
University will apply further exacting 
criteria, “evaluating such factors as com¬ 
munity need, scope, use of resources, 
means used, effectiveness and magnitude 
of obstacles encountered and overcome.” 

Finally, a distinguished panel of judges 
will select one individual and one group 


for having made the most outstanding 
voluntary contribution to a community 
during the past year. Each winner will 
receive $5,000 and a plaque commemorat¬ 
ing his achievement. 

In Mr. Turk’s letter to Mr. Klein out¬ 
lining the Jr. NAD’s summertime camp 
project he cited such critical problems 
as follows: 

“Summer employment is not easily ob¬ 
tained for anyone and when a student is 
deaf, this becomes even more difficult be¬ 
cause the problems involved are great, 
particularly the short-term employment. 
In addition, these youngsters who are too 
young for summer work have no real 
recreational outlets. Television and the 
movies are out; most do not have deaf 
peers in their own neighborhoods for com¬ 
panions and, while there are undoubtedly 
many boys and girls who can hear in the 
same situation, the language problems, 
the hearing problem generally prevents 
the deaf youngsters from being accepted 
by their peer groups so they face very 
dreary summers and in most cases long 
for the time when they can go back to 
school and friends who understand them.” 


Jr. NAD Director Frank Turk Honored 


Highlight of last summer’s Jr. NAD 
camp program at Swan Lake was the 
surprise testimonial banquet planned by 
all the campers and staffers, with the 
assistance of guests, for the evening of 
August 2 in the multipurpose building to 
pay tribute to j^rank Turk on the anni¬ 
versary of his five years of dedicated 
service as national director of the Junior 
National Association of the Deaf. He 
was presented with a wrist watch, a 
service plaque and a case of his favor¬ 
ite beverage. Shaped in a map of the 
United States, the plaque read as follows: 

SERVICE AWARD 
Presented to 
Mr. Frank R. Turk 
In Recognition and Appreciation of 
Five Years of Self-Sacrifice Unrelenting 
And Devoted Voluntary Service 
to the Deaf Youth of our Nation 
Last spring Mr. Turk resigned his posi¬ 
tion as dean of preparatory men at Gal- 
laudet College to accept a new position 
as assistant director of youth relations in 
the Office of Public Information at Gal- 
laudet. Fittingly, this new position goes 
hand in hand with his voluntary capacity 
as Jr. NAD director. In the new job, 
funds have been provided for travel and 
speaking engagements for which he is 


noted. As assistant director of youth rela¬ 
tions he will be “primarily responsible 
for planning, organizing and maintaining 
positive relationships between the college 
and hearing impaired young people in 
schools and programs throughout the 
country.” 

Book For Preschoolers Prepared 

A sign language book for preschoolers, 
to be used by parents of the children, is 
being prepared as a project of the Junior 
NAD chapter at the Wisconsin School for 
the Deaf, Delavan, under the direction of 
Mrs. Lucile N. Taylor, the chapter’s head 
advisor. This work is being done in col¬ 
laboration with the NAD’s Communication 
Skills Program. More such national proj¬ 
ects initiated by the Junior NAD are en¬ 
couraged as a distinct educational bid. 


Convention Dates Changed 

Dates of the third biennial Junior NAD 
Convention have been changed from Aug¬ 
ust 23-27 to June 11-14, 1972, at the re¬ 
quest of the host, National Technical 
Institute for the Deaf. Reasons for the 
change are: 1) availability of space; 2) 
NTID students would remain on campus 
as opposed to returning to the campus 
which would be the case with the August 
dates; 3) an opportunity to see the NTID 
in action; and 4) most of the schools for 
the deaf will be in session which will 
make for easier contact with delegates 
and provide for some carryover. Co¬ 
ordinator of the convention is Mrs. Judith 
Tingley of the NTID faculty. 

KFF Award To Be Presented 

The Junior NAD’s version of the Keep¬ 
ers of the Flame of the Future Award 
will be presented at the NTID Conven¬ 
tion in June to those who during the past 
two years have given exceptional service 
to the nation’s deaf youth. The services 
rendered are to be on the national level, 
but consideration will be made for those 
who have performed outstanding work 
on a local or regional level. 

Previous recipients: Dr. Leonard M. 
Elstad, Dr. Edward C. Merrill, Jr., Dr. 
Robert Frisina, Mrs. Celia Laramie Bald¬ 
win, Mrs. Joyanne Rasmus Burdett, Don 
G. Pettingill, Mrs. Patria Forsythe, Fred¬ 
erick C. Schreiber, Alfred Lamb, Peter 
J. Mulvahill (attorney for Jr. NAD camp), 
George Propp, Mervin Garretson, Robert 
Morrison, Mr. and Mrs. Gordon L. Allen 
and Eddie Leighton. 

Candidates for the 1971-72 academic 
year Byron B. Burnes Leadership Award 
are being considered immediately for a 
full year’s evaluation of the quantity and 
quality of their performances. The Junior 
NAD has set up a very ambitious screen¬ 
ing committee for this award. It is 
hoped that the committee members will 
in time receive a number of names suffi¬ 
ciently representative of their actual in¬ 
terest and work in promoting and ex¬ 
panding leadership among the deaf youth 
ot America. 


Collegiate National Association Of The Deaf 


Organized in the spring of 1970, we 
wish to update readers on the purpose of 
the CNAD: 

Collegiate National Association of the 
Deaf is a college-level Junior National 
Association of the Deaf. It is basically, 
functionally and goal-wise the same as 
the Junior NAD, with the exception that 
its members are college and postsecondary 
students. 


The CNAD serves as a go-between for 
over 60 Junior NAD chapters in day and 
residential schools and the institutions of 
higher education. It is essentially the 
“big brother” of the junior group and 
the training ground for future school ad¬ 
visors. 

Gallaudet College is the national head¬ 
quarters of the Junior NAD with offices 
in the basement of College Hall. 
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NEW LOW COST PRIVATE COMMUNICATION 
NOW AVAILABLE TO THE DEAF COMMUNITY 

FROM ESSCO COMMUNICATIONS, INC. 



MODEL 15 
Reconditioned With 
ESSCO “ACOUSTIPHONE” (TAA) 


ADVANTAGES 

We do not bother other people to make calls 
for us. 

Printed records of conversations. 

Portable unit can be used in hotels or at work. 

ECONOMiCAL 

No other charges except ordinary telephone 
charges. 


NEW BUSINESS and CULTURE 

Expanding our social contacts and knowledge. 

LIFE & DEATH SITUATION 

Nationwide network now available for emergency 
calls. 

VIA TELETYPEWRITERS FOR 
THE DEAF INC. DIRECTORY 
Over 1500 PHONE-TTY stations now listed in U.S. 

The ESSCO “ACOUSTIPHONE”(TM) offers relia¬ 
bility, economy, and simplicity. It can be used 
in any location where an AC outlet and an 
ordinary telephone are available. To establish 
communication with another terminal unit of 
the same type requires only that a telephone 
number be dialed and the headset placed into 
the cradle of the ESSCO “ACOUSTIPHONE”(TM). 
The system is ready to transmit or receive. 



MODEL 32 KSR 
New or Reconditioned 
Prices Quoted Upon Inquiry 


$189.95 complete 


Guaranteed compatible with all good PTTY for 
the deaf stations. Two-year warranty on the 
telephone coupler. 



PORTABLE "SCAN-A-TYPE"*™) 
includes "ACOUSTIPHONE"<™) 


$750.00 complete 

OTHER NEW PRODUCTS from ESSCO Available Soon 

Over 400 Essco Acoustiphone*™) now in service by deaf families. Model 15 can be 
crated and shipped for approximately $40.00-550.00 
TELEPHONE RINGING RELAY AVAILABLE $27.25 

Prices are F.O.B. Camden, New Jersey — Delivery 30-60 Days 

ESSCO COMMUNICATIONS. INC. 

2402 Federal Street — Camden, New Jersey 08105 

DAYS—"VOICE" TEL (609) 365-6171 — "TTY" TEL (609) 365-5643 
EVENINGS—"VOICE" TEL (201) 796-5414 — "TTY" TEL (201) 796-0181 
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7S30 HAMPTON AVE. #303, WEST HOLLYWOOD, CA. 90046 

Nearly 2,000 Witness Feigner Fan Karpata While Blindfolded On Pitcher's Mound 


Metropolitan Deaf All Stars Bow To King & His Court, 7-4 

Krapata Homers Twice In History-Making Game 


We doubt very much if most of our 
readers have heard about The King and 
His Court. It started on a dare! 

World War II had run its course, and 
Walla Walla, Wash., was heading back to 
normalcy in the spring of 1946. Eddie 
Feigner, an energetic, strong-armed young 
man who had excelled as a softball pitcher 
before the war and in the Marines, was 
home again buzzing his fast ball by home¬ 
town batters. 

There was one thing about Feigner. He 
had a world of confidence in himself and 
his ability to pitch a softball. Whenever 
anyone hurled a challenge at this lad in 
his early 20’s, he had an immediate taker. 

Playing in an early spring league, 
Feigner and a local team of nine men 
were running up a lopsided score in a 
game against a team in Pendleton, Ore. 
Others on the team were Mike Melike, 
Meade Kinzer and Ken White. 

Eddie’s team won the game by a whop¬ 
ping score but a'terward his skill as a 
“hot shot” softball pitcher was challenged. 
This was too much for the “King” who 
brazenly announced, “I will challenge you 
to a game and use only three other 
players: a catcher, a shortstop and a 
first baseman. The reason I need four is 
because you would probably walk us both 
if I just used my catcher.” 


On the trip home to Walla Walla, Mike 
asked the inevitable question, “Well, Ed 
had committed us. What do we do now?” 

The team requested permission of the 
authorities at the Washington State Prison 
to play an inmate team. The request was 
granted. With a high wall as a backdrop 
and the curious inmates looking on, the 
Original King and His Court came into 
being. 

One week later the initial four versus 
nine game was played. Although the 
game had not been publicized, over 400 
fans were on hand. Feigner, who ranks 
with the greatest softball pitchers in his¬ 
tory, rose to the occasion. In seven in¬ 
nings he pitched a perfect game and 
struck out 19 batters. One ball was hit 
to the shortstop and one to the first base- 
man. The final score was 7-0 in favor 
of the four-man team. Then the King and 
His Court hit for the circuit. 

Since then, as sport fans the world over 
know, the King and His Court have been 
on tour each season throughout the United 
States and Canada. It has been exciting 
and profitable. Playing as many games 
as major league teams, the men make 
salaries better than many baseballers 
under the “big top.” And as Jerry Jones, 
who joined the Court in 1949 says, “We 


have to run only 60 feet to first base, and 
get to bat every inning.” 

And now we will let Tom Cooney, a 
Gallajdet College graduate and sports edi¬ 
tor of THE SILENT JERSEYITE, New 
Jersey's only newspaper for the deaf, 
tell you about that history making game 
as follows . . . 

For Eddie (The King) Feigner and The 
Three Jesters he calls His Court, Harrison, 
New Jersey’s John F. Kennedy Stadium 
was a stage on which they performed a 
show before nearly 2,000 spectators that 
filled every possible inch of viewing area 
and then some. Feigner, the World’s 
Greatest Pitcher and Showman, and His 
Court are well-known to thousands of fans 
in towns across America. They turned out 
to watch his unbelievable pitching talents 
and the super-abilities of his four-man 
team. The date was Thursday evening, 
August 26, 1971, and The King and His 
Court added one more page of history to 
their book when for the first time in 26 
years, they played a team composed en¬ 
tirely of deaf players. True, in their more 
than 4,800 games played, there were some 
deaf performers at one or two positions, 
but this game was the first in which the 
entire squad was deaf. (Paul Kaessler 
was an example. While pitching brilliantly 
for hearing teams in the Mount Vernon 
(N.Y.) Softball League for three seasons, 
1964-65-66, Paul was selected and pitched 
for a team, the cream of the crop in 
Mount Vernon softball, against The King 
and His Court three straight seasons.) 

Feigner hurled his team to a 7-4 vic¬ 
tory over Tom Cooney’s Metropolitan Deaf 
All-Stars, and the fans including an esti¬ 
mated 900 deaf loved every minute of it. 

Eddie, Jr., popped out to the shortstop 
to open the inning, but Ed Beck bobbled 
Jackson’s fly near the first base line to 
put a man on. This brought up The King, 
and he got on base on another miscue 
by the second baseman. Up came the 
popular catcher, Doug Anderson, and he 
bashed a home run over the head of left 
fielder Bob Goodwin. Jack Woods, the 
Pelicans’ ace, got out of the inning with¬ 
out any more runs being scored. 

This may have been part of the game 
strategy—take the early lead, and then 
put on the performance The King and 
His Court are known for throughout the 
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SOFTBALL CROWD—Some 2,000 fans turned out to watch that historic softball game under lights between 
the Metropolitan Deaf All-Stars and The King and His Court. Deaf spectators numbered about 900. 
(Photo by Charles Svenson) 
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DEAF ALL-STARS—This squad will be remembered as the first all-deaf softball team to play against 
The King and His Court, the world-famous four-man softball team. The King, Eddie Feigner, hurled his 
crew to a 7-4 win over Tom Cooney's Metropolitan Deaf All-Stars. The deaf all-stars, left to right: 
Standing—Peter Rozynski of Hudson County, Steve Bioty of Garden State, Jack Woods of Pelicans, Tom 
Cooney (manager), Dan Krapata of Metropolitan Washington, Tom Lorello of Brooklyn AD, Jim Lorello of 
Brooklyn AD, Al Cohen of Westchester SC, Ron Osgood of Hartford, Bob Goodwin of Delaware Valley, Bob 
Ferrance of Garden State, Harry Warner of Delaware Valley, Ray Strum (coach). Kneeling—Ron Pastor 
of Garden State, Pete Karamitasos of Garden State, Richie La Bariola of Westchester SC, Ed Beck of 
Garden State, Mike Drury of Hudson County, Don Maynard of Metropolitan Washington and Al Couthan 
of Hartford. (Photo by Charles Svenson) 


world. But to do it with a hop, skip and 
a jump made the fans wonder if the man 
could do no wrong. 

In the home half of the first, Feigner 
didn’t have time to breathe, as the first 
deaf batter, Danny Krapata of Metro- 
Washington hit the ball way over first 
baseman Jackson’s head. Jackson chased 
it to the right field fence, but Krapata 
was already across home plate and into 
the arms of his cheering teammates. At 
that point, Feigner decided to get down 
to business, and he used his fastball—a 
pitch that has been clocked at 104 miles 
per hour, and a few of his 16 different 
pitching motions to fan the next three 
batters, Ed Beck, Jim Lorello and Al 
Couthen, and end the inning. 

In the second inning, Jackson and 
Berger got on base, the former on a hit, 
the latter on a miscue, and that brought 
up Doug Anderson, the catcher. He 
promptly smashed another homerun, and 
The Court had a 6-1 lead. In the deaf 
half of the second inning, Pete Rozynski 
was the only man to reach base via a hit, 
as Feigner got Don Maynard swinging, 
and Richie LaBariola and Bob Goodwin 
on pop ups. 

In the third. Jack Woods was still go¬ 
ing strong, as he got out of the inning 
with only Jackson’s hit marring the way. 

In the bottom half, Dan Krapata, the 
Washington star who homered off Feigner 
in the first, hit the ball to the right of 
second base, and beat the relay home for 
his second homer of the game. The fans 
and his teammates really went wild at 
this point. He was their hero. 

In the top of the fourth action, Woods 
again retired the side with only Al Jack¬ 
son’s hit the sore spot. 

In the bottom half, Al Cquthen of Hart¬ 
ford, Conn., who last hit a homerun in 
the EAAD deaf tournament on Aug. 15 


in the final game, came through again 
as his long drive to center could not be 
relayed to the catcher in time, and he had 
an inside the park homer to his credit. 
Feigner struck out the next two batters, 
Maynard and LaBariola, and got Ron Os¬ 
good to tap back to him for the final out 
of the inning. 

In the fifth, Al Jackson again was the 
spoiler, as he was the only one to get a 
hit, as the ace of the Pelican’s staff, Jack 
Woods, got three men on slow infield 
rollers. 

In the bottom half of the fifth frame 
Al Cohen stepped to the plate to try his 
luck, but it was all bad, as he fanned on 
four pitches. At this point. Feigner began 
pitching wilh a blindfold over his eyes, 
and Harry Warner of Delaware Valley, 
who was pinchhitting for Jack Woods, 
walked. This brought up Feigner's old 
nemesis, Dan Krapata, who hit Iwo hom¬ 
ers off him earlier. This time around. 
Feigner was in no mood to play around, 
as he blew three blazing fast balls at Kra¬ 
pata who went down swinging. He got 
Tom Lorello on a fly to Jackson to end 
the inning. 

In the sixth, Steve Bioty of Garden 
State was on the mound for the Deaf All- 
Stars, as a replacement for the renowned 
Paul Kaessler of Westchester who was on 
vacation in Vermont, and was unable to 
pitch. He gave up two hits and a run be¬ 
fore walking off the mound, and he was a 
little smarter pitcher than before after 
The King taught him the facts of life. 

In the home half of the sixth, Ronnie 
Pastor was caught looking at a called 
third strike, or maybe he really didn’t see 
it go by for the first out. Ditto for the 
next batter, Bob Ferrance, as he swung 
his bat like a windmill in a futile attempt 
to hit the ball. Feigner gave the next 
batter an even break by moving back and 
pitching from second base. Mike Drury 


of Hudson County, was the hitter, he 
fanned also, but at least he got a couple 
of swings. 

In the top of the seventh, Doug Ander¬ 
son got the only hit of the inning, to 
make sure that The King’s team hit safely 
in all seven innings that were played. 

In the last inning for the deaf team, 
Pete Karamitas got a double through the 
middle, the next two batters, Osgood and 
Cohen, flied out, and at this point Feigner 
motioned for the manager of the Deaf 
All-Stars to come to bat. Tom Cooney was 
reluctant to do so, but with the encour¬ 
agement of the fans, and his teammates, 
he stepped to the plate, no mighty Casey 
was he. The first pitch was a called strike, 
Cooney fouled off the next pitch, and on 
the third pitch, he whacked it to the short¬ 
stop who caught it, but had no time to 
make a play at first. Tom Cooney got a 
watered down hit off The King. Kara¬ 
mitas was caught in a run down to bring 
the game to an end. 

One of the highlights of the inning was 
when Anderson was on first, and Jackson 
was batting. Jackson hit a grounder to the 
second baseman, but Anderson picked up 
the ball and threw Jackson out at first. 
Ronnie Pastor was the most surprised 
man at the game when the ball came into 
his first baseman’s glove for the out. 

Feigner fanned 12 batters during the 
seven-inning stint, upping his career total 
to 79,013. Some other overwhelming 
statistics worth mentioning are his record, 
4,228 wins against 613 losses over 26 years 
on the tour. Of these victories, 1,386 were 
shutouts, and 796 were no hitters. 

(It is estimated that the King and His 
Court has traveled more than 2,000,000 
miles, and that more than 8,000,000 people 


Only A Chance in A Lifetime! 
VISIT SCHOOLS, CLUBS AND 
FACTORIES FOR THE DEAF IN 

RUSSIA 

Leningrad - Moscow - Kiev 

APRIL 24-MAY 8, 1972 

*649 

Including First Class Hotels 
And All Meals! 


Reservations are in great demand, so 
please send $100 deposit NOW to 
REUBEN I. ALTIZER 
1625 Colonial Terrace 
Arlington, Virginia 22209 


TWO WEEKS 

IN JAPAN AND HONG KONG 
AUGUST 5 - 19, 1972 — $999 
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saw them play in 26 years.) 

After the game had ended, Feigner put 
on an exhibition of 19 different pitches, 
only a few of which were through his 
knees, behind his back and off balance. 
He also told about the time he struck a 
batter out from 250 feet away on three 
pitches, and then to show the crowd it 
was possible, he sent the Deaf All-Star’s 
Catcher Krapata out to the center field 
fence where he tossed one ball under¬ 
hand, and one behind his back from a 
position in front of home plate. 

Deaf history was made that night of 
August 26, 1971, and no player or fan 
who witnessed that event can ever for¬ 
get it. 

KING AND HIS COURT 

AB R H 


Ed. Feigner, Jr., ss _ 9 1 0 

A1 Jackson, lb_9 2 5 

Ed Feigner, p_2 1 0 

Doug Anderson, c__ _ 8 2 6 

Floyd Berger, utility_6 10 


Totals_34 7 11 

METRO DEAF ALL-STARS 

AB R H 

Krapata (Metro-Washington), c _3 2 2 

Beck (Garden State), 2b _ 1 0 0 

T. Lorello (Brooklyn A. D.), 2b _2 0 0 

Couthen (Hartford), cf . 2 1 1 

Pastor (Garden State), rf-lb _ 10 0 

Maynard (Metro-Washington), 3b ___ 2 0 0 

Ferrance (Garden State), cf_10 0 

J. Lorello (Brooklyn A. D.), lb_2 0 0 

Drury (Hudson County), 2b __10 0 

LaBariola (Westchester), rf _2 0 0 

Karamitas (Garden State), rf_1 1 1 

Rozynski (Hudson County), ss_ 10 1 

Osgood (Hartford), ss _ 2 0 0 

Goodwin (Delaware Valley), If_10 0 

Cohen (Westchester), If __ 2 0 0 

Woods (Pelican’s), p _ 10 0 

Warner (Delaware Valley), ph _ 0 0 0 

Bioty (Garden State), p _ 0 0 0 

Cooney (Garden State), ph _10 1 

Totals_26 4 6 

Score by innings: 

King and His Court_ 3 3 0 0 0 1 0—7 

Metro Deaf All-Stars 10 1 10 0 1—4 


Error: Beck 2, T. Lorello, Rozynski, Drury. 
Runs batted in: Krapata 2, Couthen, Ander¬ 
son 6, Jackson 1. Double: Karamitas. Home 
runs: Krapata 2, Couthen, Anderson 2. Sac¬ 
rifice hit: Jackson. Umpires: Stewart and 
Blanda. Attendance estimate 1,800. Time of 


game: 1:45. 

IP H R-ER BB SO 

Woods (L) _ 5 7 6-1 0 0 

Bioty _ 2 4 1-10 0 

Feigner (W) _ 7 7 4-3 1 12 



* * * Talk To Your Friends * * * 


Model AC 1400 TTY Coupler 

$134.00 Postpaid 

Write for our complete line of products 
for the deaf. 

Ivy Electronics Inc. 

2422 Tangley 

HOUSTON, TEXAS 77005 



FRIENDLY CHAT BEFORE HISTORY-MAKING SOFTBALL GAME—Left to right: Rev. Croft M. Pentz, 
interpreter; Tom Cooney, manager and sponsor of the Metropolitan Deaf All-Stars; Eddie Feigner, the 
King and world's greatest softball pitcher, and Philip Moos, president of the Garden State Club of the 
Deaf. Over the years there have been changes in the composition of The King and His Court, with this 
year's foursome rated with the best. Feigner, "The King," is still pitching for the group after 26 years. 
He can throw the ball over 104 miles per hour underhand and pitches both blindfolded and from second 
base during the course of a game. In addition to his pitching prowess, Feigner also hits the long ball 
and countless home runs. (Photo by Charles Svenson) 

Declaration Of Rights Of The Deaf 

During the recent Vlth World Congress of the World Federation of the Deaf held 
in Paris, a number of significant resolutions were adopted. Perhaps most notable 
among these was the DECLARATION OF THE RIGHTS OF THE DEAF. The full 
text of this declaration appears below. 

Basing itself on the Universal Declaration of the Rights of Man, the World 
Federation of the Deaf, meeting in its General Assembly on Saturday, July 31, in 
Paris—in the UNESCO Building—approved the proposal for a DECLARATION OF 
THE RIGHTS OF THE DEAF which is to draw onto the hearing-handicapped the 
attention of governments, the specialized agencies of the United Nations, non-govern¬ 
mental international organizations, institutions, societies and associations working 
in the field of the rehabilitation and social integration of deaf people. 

The purpose of this declaration is to create sufficient momentum to change into 
actual and operational reality statements of principle announced in the United Nations 
Declaration on the rights of children, and similarly those of WHO, ILO and UNESCO 
on special education. 

This declaration deals with four aspects: 

• medical assistance and auditive re-education 

• education 

• job integration 

• integration into society. 

1. Rights to Have Medical Assistance and Auditive Re-education: 

The hearing-handicapped ask for institutions to be set up on a community basis to 
permit on the one hand early expert diagnosis, and on the other hand to give special 
social security status for free use of acoustical prothesis equipment. 

2. The Right to Education: 

For the quality of education given to the deaf child to be the same as for the 
population at large, a specialized teaching body should be created, and parents 
should be given preparation for their educational vote. 

In addition, the hearing-handicapped request special schools. 

3. The Right to Work: 

1,260 jobs and vocations not requiring the use of hearing must be opened to 
deaf people. 

The deaf demand the right to the vocational training of their choice. 

4. The Right to Integration: 

The deaf claim the same rights and obligations as other members of society. 

Measures must be taken to remove from public opinion bias and prejudice con¬ 
cerning the abilities of deaf people. 

Deaf people should be given every opportunity for communication, by means of 
continuing education and the creation of all types of graphic and visual aids. 

The hearing-handicapped request the recognition of national organizations of the 
deaf, whose object is to see that all methods are employed (medical, educative, social) 
which contribute to the rehabilitation of the deaf person in society. 
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MR. DEAF BOWLER—Constantino (Connie) Marchione of Panorama City, Calif., has done more to pro¬ 
mote bowling among the deaf than anyone else in the country. 


Introducing Mr. Deaf Bowler 

This month we are writing about two 
of the finest deaf men we have had the 
pleasure of knowing and they both are 
friends of ours of long standing. They are 
Constantino (Connie) Marchione of Pano¬ 
rama City, Calif., and George K. Brown 
of Morganton, N.C. We hope the selec¬ 
tion board will see its way to putting their 
names up for nomination in the AAAD 
Hall of Fame some day. 

Before we let George L. Belser, vice 
president of the National Deaf Bowling 
Association, tell you about Connie, we’d 
like to say what we know about him. 

Connie is a product of a day school 
for the deaf in Detroit after becoming 
deaf at six from spinal meningitis, and 
went to a hearing high school. He started 
associating with the deaf at the age of 
20 which accounted for his sluggish sign 
language. Connie credited the late Paddy 
McArdle for getting him interested in be¬ 
coming a leader of the deaf. At that 
time, Paddy wrote a note in a CAAD soft- 
ball tournament program book that Connie 
was to become one of the great deaf 
sports commentators in the future. Con¬ 
nie’s work with the deaf began with the 
Motor City Association of the Deaf and 
was on the Rules Committee of the Cen¬ 
tral Athletic Association of the Deaf. Upon 
moving to California, his work with the 
deaf out west was given a boost by Lenny 


Warshawsky who had announced that the 
CAAD lost a good man and the FAAD 
could use him. So Connie was elected 
secretary-treasurer of the FAAD and later 
he was at the helm of the FAAD. The 
Los Angeles Club of the Deaf had him 
as an officer. He was secretary of the 
Hollywood Div. No. 119, NFSD, for five 
years and president for another five years. 
He was the one who pointed out to the 
NFSD that other insurance companies 
charged women three years’ cheaper 
rates, which the NFSD found out was 
true four years later at the next conven¬ 
tion. In the AAAD it is a little known 
fact that Connie was the one who brought 
up the Athlete of the Year idea. In Los 
Angeles two years ago Connie threw his 
hat into the ring for the post of secre¬ 
tary of the Los Angeles Bowling Associa¬ 
tion (a hearing group). He has a letter 
of reply from the chairman of a com¬ 
mittee to decide upon the man for the 
post who said with regrets that they had 
to pass him up because of his handicap 
even though he had the best qualifications 
of all. His handicap had deferred him 
because the job required constant use 
of the phone in answering questions con¬ 
cerning ABC rules, etc., and also that the 
job requires making promotional speeches 
and conducting hearings on suspensions. 
The ABC had picked Connie to be one of 
the 150 sports writers, commentators and 
broadcasters to send in ballots on the 


15th All-American Pro Bowling first and 
second teams. Connie has followed every¬ 
thing on bowling and knows up to date on 
who should be on the first and second 
teams. As the ABC will have its tourna¬ 
ment in Long Beach, Calif., in 1972, 
Connie is trying to get a full squad of 
40 deaf teams for the tournament for the 
first time in history. 

Now we will let Mr. Belzer tell you 
more about Connie as follows . . . 

Should anyone challenge me to naming 
one single individual who has contributed 
and done more to promote the game of 
American ten-pins among the deaf than 
anyone else, I colud very easily name a 
certain man and win the wager hands 
down. He is none other than Mr. Con¬ 
stantino Marchione, one of the founders 
who were instrumental in getting the Na¬ 
tional Deaf Bowling Association off its 
launching pad and currently serving his 
fourth term as president. No bowler has 
served the NDBA with so impressive 
credentials and extensive knowledge of 
the game as Marchione. Let his illustrious 
record speak for itself. 

Connie, as he is better known among 
his bowler friends, lost his hearing at the 
age of six. He received his three R’s 
at an oral school and high school in De¬ 
troit. He developed an interest in bowling 
when, as a newspaper boy, he sold papers 
at bowling alleys. Eventually, he became 
a pinsetter for four different bowling 
places and finally, an alley man for one 
outfit, all of these done while he was still 
attending high school. This makes a total 
of 30 years he has been connected with 
the sport. 

In 1944, Connie helped to organize a 
league for hearing bowlers at the place 
where he worked. He was immediately 
recruited as secretary-treasurer of the 
league. Later, he became secretary of 
the Motor City Association of the Deaf 
league. 

While in the East, Connie competed in 
the GLDBA and the Michigan State Deaf 
Bowling Tournaments as well as in other 
singles classics, handily copping first place 
in DAD’s 1947 Classic. 

Like many others who took Horace 
Greeley’s advice, “Go west young man,” 
Marchione decided to move to California, 
where a family friend had offered finan¬ 
cial backing in a bowling venture, but the 
Korean War intervened. Upon arrival, he 
was distressed to see no singles classics 
out west, so he set forth the task of form¬ 
ing one with the help of Art Kruger and 
a modest donation from the Los Angeles 
Club of the Deaf, but insufficient entries 
soon curtailed this attempt. 

In 1950, Connie joined the PCDBA, 
promptly became its president in 1953 and 
chairmanned its 1953 tournament, which 
proved to be a huge success. 

After making several unsuccessful busi¬ 
ness ventures, Connie decided to go back 
to his old trade as a tool and die maker 
for a company which eventually folded 
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up after 18 years. He is currently work¬ 
ing in the same capacity for Lockheed 
Aircraft Company. (Recently Connie got 
an award for achievement in Lockheed 
from his department manager for his 
knowledge and fine workmanship which 
were commendable and beyond call of 
duty on three jobs he did.) 

While working for the old company, 
Marchione exchanged wedding vows with 
a Dorothy Foley and began his semi- 
retirement from competitive bowling with 
the deaf. However, bowling was so much 
in his blood he helped organize a hearing 
mixed league within his company and 
served as secretary-treasurer for two sea¬ 
sons, 1955-1956 and 1956-57. 

Meanwhile, the human dynamo was 
seeking other outlets to give vent to his 
bountiful energy. He tried a hand in an¬ 
other sport (basketball) by being secre¬ 
tary-treasurer of the Far West Athletic 
Association of the Deaf for four years and 
becoming the first president of the newly 
split FWAAD when the Northwest section 
decided to secede and form its own asso¬ 
ciation. He started and edited the Far 
West Round-Up, an official publication 
which his successors have since then failed 
to continue. 

Marchione credits the late Charles Hart 
with being responsible for getting him back 
into circulation with the deaf. Hart was 
seeking someone to be secretary-treasurer 
of the PCDBA tournament, for which he 
had won the bid, and fast-talked Connie 
into agreeing to make a comeback, firmly 
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committing himself to working with the 
deaf within the frame of kegling to this 
day—hook, line, sinker and all! 

During his tenure as secretary-treasurer 
of the PCDBA for eight years, Connie, 
disgusted with the way things had been 
handled since he was president in 1953, 
engineered a mass changeover of the 
PCDBA rules and helped to modernize 
the tournament setup. With Hart's help 
and the support of the Valley Silent Club, 
he successfully incorporated into the 
PCDBA the Deaf Masters, which has since 
then become the most popular and excit¬ 
ing feature of the PCDBA. Under his 
custody, the PCDBA fund was built up 
from scratch to $1,800 in eight short years! 

With the help of others, Marchione 
started the PCDBA Hall of Fame and the 
Pacific Coast Deaf Bowler of the Year 
awards. He also managed to get the 
Helms Athletic Foundation to annually 
award the PCDBA Hall of Fame and 
Bowler of the Year electees. By that 
time, Connie’s efforts and accomplish¬ 
ments had won him the respect of all 
deaf bowlers along the West Coast for 
his dynamic leadership, sterling integrity 
and ingenuity. In their eyes he was the 
exact personification of Mr. Bowler. 

While drumming up entries for the 
PCDBA tournament, Marchione organized, 
again with Hart’s help, a deaf traveling 
league which was reputed to be the only 
one of its kind in the country at that 
time. Tired of the point system common¬ 
ly used in most bowling leagues, he de¬ 
vised for the traveling league a new 
scoring system of crediting each team 
match with 20 points. 

When the first World’s Deaf Individual 
Bowling Championship tournament was 
held in San Jose in 1964, Connie entered 
after receiving assurance from ABC that 
it was on the level, but it turned out to 
be a farce. Nevertheless, Marchione, Don 
Warnick and several others pulled the 
tournament by its bootstraps and out of 
the quagmire. During those initial meet¬ 
ings at San Jose, the National Deaf Bowl¬ 
ing Association came into being, and Con¬ 
nie was automatically elected president. 
Upon taking over the reins of presidency, 
he made a vow that he would try to raise 
the NDBA as a loving mother would with 
her newborn baby. 

Under Marchione’s administration, the 
NDBA has enjoyed steady growth since 
its inception in 1964. Without leaders of 
Marchione and Warnick’s caliber, the 
NDBA could not have gone so far as it 
has the past few years. However, only 
with the full support of deaf bowlers 
across the continent can the NDBA achieve 
the prestige and stature it deserves as a 
national organization. President Marchi¬ 
one is working hard toward this end, 
winning support and friends for the rapidly 
growing association all the way. 

Connie makes his home in Panorama 
City, a suburb of Los Angeles, with his 
wife, two teenage daughters and a son. 
His only regret is that they are not avid 


bowlers like himself. Seven years ago, 
he decided to start a massive remodeling 
job on his house, but due to his giving 
full attention and time to bowling and 
the deaf, the project is still in unfinished 
stages. 

Connie’s kegling skill is not to be taken 
lightly, too. An accomplished bowler, he 
still bowls fornightly in his traveling league 
and is sporting a lifetime high average 
of 186, having bowled a lifetime high series 
of 663 and a high game of 279. He is cur¬ 
rently bowling with an unheard-of-semi¬ 
thumb grip as a result of injury done to 
his thumb in his heyday. 

Like Dr. Martin Luther King, Mr. Bowl¬ 
er has a vision. For a long time he 
dreamed of and pushed hard for the idea 
of starting a national newsletter which he 
strongly felt would act as a cohesive fac¬ 
tor in bringing the bowlers across the 
nation together through a common medium 
and in strengthening the NDBA in the 
progress. During the past year, his dream 
has become a reality in the form of 
“The Deaf Bowler,” a national organ of 
NDBA. Under the leadership of Publicity 
Director John B. Davis of Chicago, Ill., 
and Secretary-Treasurer Don Gene War- 
nick of Denver, and with Marchione’s 
guidance, “The Deaf Bowler” has become 
an instant success, gaining new members 
and friends for the NDBA. Connie also 
dreams of the sponsorship of a National 
Deaf ABC Tournament, in which there 
will be team, doubles and singles events 
and a National Deaf Masters tournament, 
along with the World’s Deaf Individual 
Bowling Championship. Without doubt, 
Connie has the ability, knowledge, energy 
and tenacity of an outstanding leader; and 
given time, he will, directly or indirectly, 
make his dreams come to pass. When¬ 
ever you are, you can rest assured Mr. 
Bowler is waging a two-fisted battle for 
a stronger NDBA, the sport free of graft 
and scandal and the general welfare of 
the deaf. 

Still wanna bet, anyone? 

P.S. Watch for Connie Marchione’s sec¬ 
ond annual bowling story and All-Amer¬ 
ican selection in the next issue. 

Coaches' Coach 

And now about George K. Brown . . . 

He was our roommate during our senior 
year at Gallaudet College, and during 
that year we worked together closely since 
George was captain and we were manager 
of the Gallaudet five. 

Peter H. Ripley, assistant superintendent 
of the North Carolina School for the Deaf, 
who will be in Los Angeles February 
through August 1972, attending the San 
Fernando Valley State College for the 
Leadership Training Program in the Area 
of the Deaf, passed on to us a sketch de¬ 
signed to acquaint the reader with the 
man who deserves to be nominated into 
the AAAD Hall of Fame. Ripley's article 
on George is as follows: 

Warren, Ohio, was the place and July 
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31, 1910, was the date. George K. Brown 
was born one of three deaf sons to deaf 
parents. It was from this beginning, 61 
years ago, that the quality of basketball 
in schools for the deaf, particularly the 
North Carolina School for the Deaf, began. 

George Brown attended the Ohio School 
for the Deaf in Columbus and graduated 
in 1929. After graduation from OSD he 
entered Gallaudet College and graduated 
five years later. 

During his five years at Gallaudet a 
variety of activities occupied George’s 
time. Athletics played an important part 
in these extracurricular activities. He 
earned five letters in basketball and was 
captain of the basketball team for two 
years. He also earned three letters in 
football. He was Grand Rajah of Kappa 
Gamma Fraternity and during his senior 
year was elected head senior. 

After leaving Gallaudet in 1934, the 
start of a successful career in coaching 
begin taking shape. In 1935 George came 
to the North Carolina School for the Deaf 
as a supervisor in the boys dormitory and 
volunteered to coach the boys basketball 
team. In 1946, he migrated to the West 
Virginia School for the Deaf in Romney 
where he taught printing. In 1951 George 
again returned to Morganton where he 
was employed as a linotype operator for 
the Morganton News Herald. In 1954, 
George was rehired at NCSD and served 
as guidance counselor director for four 
years. The demands o' this work kept 
him away Irom the sporting field and, at 
his own request, returned to the class¬ 
room and active coaching. His career in 



COACHES 7 COACH—George K. Brown as he is to¬ 
day of the North Carolina School for the Deaf at 
Morganton. He retired as basketball coach in 1969 
after a brilliant career in coaching both boys and 
girls cage teams at NCSD. He is now a classroom 
teacher. 

basketball has spanned the years from 
1935-1968. During this time, he won 165 
games and lost 108 games. Some o his 
o [standing contributions to basketball 
have been winning the Western Conference 
Championship in 1943 and 1944; the Gold 
Medal Championship for Burke County 
basketball teams in 1945 and 1946; the 
Mason-Bixon Tournament in 1955 and 1956, 
and in 1963 his girls team won the Burke 
County basketball tournament champion¬ 
ship—the first time for NCSD girls to 



1932-1933 GALLAUDET COLLEGE BASKETBALL TEAM—George K. Brown captained this team, managed 
by Art Kruger, now sports editor of THE DEAF AMERICAN. They won the first three games, and their 
last three games, but in between came a string of 12 straight reverses! The 13th defeat would have 
been their "big game" of the year, but an upset proved they were no setups, when they trounced the 
famous Quantico Marines, 37-31. While they lost 12 games, the season was a success from most angles 
as they played a strong schedule against such teams as University of Virginia, VMI, Washington and Lee, 
Lynchburg College, Catholic University, American University, Upsala College and Long Island University. 

£2 ht/ were P |a Y ers on the starting five: Seth Crockett (Texas), Jimmy Rayhill (Illinois), 
GEORGE K. BROWN (Ohio), Kenneth Burdette (Utah), and Heimo Antila (Connecticut). Standing: Art 
Kruger (Pennsylvania), Merle Goodin (Arkansas), Jack Montgomery (Minnesota), Joseph Burnett (Utah), 
John B. Davis (Illinois), Stephen Koziar (Connecticut) and Coach Walter Krug. Jimmy Rayhill, small, 
fearless and gritty, fought back injuries to make a place on the team; "Redtop" Crockett was the dark 
horse of the squad, crashing through in the pinnacle during the last few games; Ken Burdette, from the 
wide open spaces out west, looked more like a cowpuncher than a basketball player; Heimo Antila almost 
brought down the "Ole Jim" during practice with his furious charging tactics, while trying to halt the 
opposition from scoring; and Captain George K. Brown, twice leader of the team, was perhaps the quietest 
player of the lot, doing his job to perfection and keeping a calm head when things were not going 
exactly right. 


participate in this tournament. In 1968, 
his girls team set a school record with 
15 wins and 5 losses. 

Part of George's success in molding 
raw material into finely oiled athletes 
is his ability to work with young people. 
When asked to comment on this he re¬ 
plied, "I always stress the need for team 
spirit, loyalty and dependence on each 
other. My players and students never see 
me swear or lose my temper. I always 
try to impress upon them that I respect 
their ability and in return have found that 
they respect me." 

George has been active in numerous ac¬ 
tivities in addition to coaching and teach¬ 
ing. He has been involved with the NCSD 
Dramatics Club, Literary Society and has 
taken the responsibility for a physical 
education program. He was also involved 
in canvassing money to send three boys 
and one girl from NCSD to compete in 
track at the World Games for the Deaf 
in Europe and in Washington, D. C. 

Legions of students have left the North 
Carolina School for the Deaf remember¬ 
ing George Brown as a true friend. His 
influence has been, and will continue to 
be, felt by the young deaf people of North 
Carolina. No greater tribute to George 
can be paid than to see his many friends 
returning to NCSD during the annual 
homecoming festivities and seek him out 
to relive some of the brightest athletic 
events in NCSD basketball history. 

Dr. Madison J. Lee Succumbs 

Dr. Madison J. Lee, former superin¬ 
tendent of the Kentucky School for the 
Deaf, passed away in Birmingham, Ala., 
on October 17. He is survived by three 
daughters. A son, Dr. Madison J. Lee, 
Jr., died several years ago. 



WAKE-A-PILLOWt 

Vibrating PILLOW ALARM 
for the deaf 

Developed by a deaf man this unit is also for 
the hard of hearing or anyone having difficulty 
awaking. Unit simply plugs into wall outlet and 
is set like ordinary alarm clock. Guaranteed. 
Deluxe: alarm, cover, timer, molded pillow$45.95 

Economy: alarm, cover, timer.34.95 

Wake-A-Pillow makes an ideal gift 

AEC P.O. Box 523 

Bensenville, III. 60106 Phone (312) 358-2597 
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Texas DPW Employe Helps Interpret TV Programs For The Deaf 



FRAN HARRINGTON: INTERPRETER—At the left Fran Herrington and Dick Ellis, former newsman for KTBC-TV of Austin (Texas), broadcast the news 
simultaneously. (Present newscaster is Donald Blavier.) Right picture shows Sharon Gammon and Mattie Lou Kleen, Welfare Department employes, prac¬ 
ticing signs during their lunch hour with Fran (extreme right). 


Each morning on KTBC-TV Austin 
(Texas) two newscasters deliver the 
news simultaneously at 7:25. One is a 
regular employe. The other is one of 
seven interpreters for the deaf. 

The person responsible for the pro¬ 
gram’s coordination is Fran Herrington, 
of the Texas State Department of Public 
Welfare personnel division. Fran and an¬ 
other interpreter for the deaf sought out 
local stations for three years to agree 
to their idea of news for the deaf. Fin¬ 
ally, through the help of Cactus Pryor, 
a local TV star personality, the five- 
minute program was aired on June 22, 
1970. 

“We found out how successful the pro¬ 
gram really is one day when the inter¬ 
preter had to cancel at the last moment. 
The switchboard was busy all day ex¬ 
plaining to viewers that the show had 
not changed format,” one of the news¬ 
men reported. 

“At the station we think of the inter¬ 
preters as part of the early morning 
news staff,” he went on. “They arrive 
about 7 a.m. and go over the news with 
us, selecting and reading the script or 
rewriting it in their own manner.” 

Fran learned the language of sign 
from her parents, both of whom are 
deaf, as any other child learns words. 
Her grandparents, who are not deaf, 
taught her to vocalize as she grew up. 
“It was a little like living in a bilingual 
home,” Fran observes. 

Being an interpreter for the local TV 
station is only one of Fran’s activities 
for the deaf. Since there are several 
deaf women who work in the Department 
of Public Welfare offices several of their 
co-workers asked Fran to teach them 
the language of signs. The result is a 
weekly Tuesday noon lunch-class. About 
eight “students” are learning “signs” 
so they can communicate with microfilm 
workers Marie Shropshire and Ruby Kle¬ 
berg, personnel clerk Lavonne Penny 
and several new key punch operators. 


“There are two students who show 
great innate ability. The rest are learn¬ 
ing about the same way we all might 
learn a foreign language,” Fran said. 

“Hopefully we might develop an inter¬ 
preter—a process which takes many 
years to perfect. However,” said Fran, 
“a young lady at the Texas Rehabilita¬ 
tion Center learned at a noon sign 
language class at TRC and later became 
the secretary-interpreter for the two 
consultants for the deaf there. There 
are possibilities for something like that 
in our organization too.” 

“The deaf,” commented Fran, “are 
on the fringe of the community. I keep 
reminding my 18-year-old deaf son, Hal, 
that he must go to college. With employ¬ 
ment opportunities short for those with¬ 
out a handicap, think of the difficulties 
a deaf person without a college education 
will have on the labor market.” 

Fran is active in several professional 
organizations that strive to make the 
public aware of the special problems 
of the deaf. 

“People often ask if the deaf read 
braille, or why they can’t all lipread 
and speak,” Fran said. 

The answers: Of course braille is for 
the blind. Lipreading may be impossible 
for someone who has never heard an 
“el” or an “ech.” 

“Usually the people who have lost 
their hearing later in life are the ones 
who can remember the sounds well 
enough to be trained to lipread and 
speak well. It is a slow and painful 
process,” Fran explained. 

“Right now I am vitally involved in 
promoting the total communication 
method of teaching for the deaf,” Fran 
went on. “That involves speech and lip- 
reading techniques, fingerspelling and 
signing altogether. Some states have in¬ 
stituted this method of education, but 
Texas has not made the complete change 
yet.” 

Fran’s family has a “very quiet re¬ 


union” each year. In her immediate 
family she has nine deaf persons and 
five who hear. But lack of speech 
doesn’t keep Hal from arguing with his 
sister Cheryl, age 11, who does hear 
but who can carry on a vigorous dia¬ 
logue in the language of signs. 

NCJD President Speaks 
At Boston And Rochester 

President Alexander Fleischman of the 
National Congress of Jewish Deaf was 
guest of honor at the tenth anniversary 
banquet of the Boston Hebrew Association 
of the Deaf at the Sheraton-Boston Hotel, 
October 9, with some 150 attending. His 
address dealt with the national body 
(NCJD) and his trip to Paris last sum¬ 
mer participating in the newly established 
(but not yet officially accepted) religious 
commission of the World Federation of 
the Deaf. 

Bernard Lofchie was banquet chairman 
and Abram Cohen reigned as president of 
the Boston affiliate. Bernard Teitelbaum, 
director of the eastern branch of Cap¬ 
tioned Films, was toastmaster. 


After an impressive field trip visiting 
the National Technical Institute of the 
Deaf on October 30 Fleischman spoke be¬ 
fore a group of B’nai B’rith Men—Genesee 
Lodge and deaf adults of Rochester on 
“Aspects of Deafness and Problems of 
Jewish Deaf.” Close to 200 gathered to 
participate. This program, followed by 
a question and answer session, was an 
aftermath of an “INTERACTION” project 
undertaken by the Jewish deaf adults of 
Rochester to acquaint the hearing Jewish 
populace of the needs of the students of 
NTID in the area of religious guidance. 
After the program, sentiment among the 
hearing people was to bring the case of 
the Jewish deaf to the attention of the 
national body of B’nai B’rith. Tracy Hur- 
witz, an engineering instructor at NTID, 
chaired the program. 
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ALL-OCCASION GIFT SHOPPING LIST 


For Friends and Family 

WHY NOT KILL TWO BIRDS WITH ONE STONE? 

By selecting gifts for your family and friends from the list below you can accomplish three 
very important things: 

1. Make unique selections that no one can duplicate, 

2. Cut your shopping time, and 

3. Support the NAD—your organization! 

Each gift will be mailed direct to the person it is intended for complete with an appropriate 
card. Use the order blank below: 


Quantity Price 

DEAF AMERICAN subscription_$4.00 _ _ 

“They Grow in Silence”_6.95 _ _ 

Dictionary of Idioms for the Deaf_4.00 _ _ 

Sign Language Books 

Fant’s Say It With Hands (plus postage)_3.50 _ _ 

A Basic Course in Manual Communication_4.50 _ _ 

Watson’s Talk With Your Hands (postpaid) __ 5.00 _ _ 

Riekehoff’s Talk to the Deaf_4.95 _ _ 

LaVera Guillory’s Expressive and Receptive 
Fingerspelling for Hearing Adults_1.00 _ _ 

24" x 28" Wall-size Watson manual 

alphabet charts_ 1.50 _ _ 

3%" x 6" Watson manual alphabet cards_ .05 _ _ 

DEAF AMERICAN binders (hold 24 issues)_2.50 _ _ 

Key chains (with NAD emblem)_2.50 _ _ 

Tape measures (with NAD emblem)_1.00 _ _ 

TOTAL 

National Association of the Deaf 

814 Thayer Avenue 

Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 


Gentlemen: 

Enclosed is $_for the items checked. Please send to persons listed below with 

gift card “From_ 

Item 

Wanted Send to: Address City & State Zip 
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When in North Jersey visit . . . 

CALVARY CHAPEL OF THE DEAF 
571 Westminster Ave., Elizabeth, N.J. 

Sun. 10 & 11 a.m.—Tues. 8:00 p.m. 
Rev. Croft M. Pentz, pastor 
Phone: (201) 355-9568 


FIRST ASSEMBLY OF GOD DEAF CHURCH 
5909 South Harvey, Oklahoma City, Okla. 73149 

Sunday—9:30 a.m., Sunday evening—7:00 p.m. 
Wednesday—7:30 p.m. 

Friday evening—6:30 p.m. Youth through 
the summer. 

Just one mile west of Interstate 35 
Rev. Mrs. Elmo Pierce, pastor 


When in Rockford, welcome to— 
FIRST ASSEMBLY FOR THE DEAF 
804 2nd Ave., Rockford, III. 

Services each Sunday at 9:30, 10:45 a.m. 
and 7:30 p.m. Bible study each Tuesday 
evening, 2710 N. Rockton. 

Rev. Lloyd Couch, pastor 


When in Minneapolis-St. Paul, worship 
with us . . . 

SUMMIT AVENUE ASSEMBLY OF GOD 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
845 Summit Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 55105, 221-8402 

Sundays—9:30 a.m., 10:45 a.m., 7:00 p.m.; 
Wednesdays—7:30 p.m.; Fridays—7:30 p.m. 
Carol Vetter, Pastor for the Deaf 


Uajrttaf 


A warm welcome for the deaf . . . 

At FIRST SOUTHERN BAPTIST CHURCH 
5640 Orange Avenue, Long Beach, Calif. 

Interpretation for the deaf at all services: 
Sunday, Bible study—9:30 a.m.; worship 11 a.m. 
& 7 p.m. and Wednesdays, 7:30 p.m. 

Sign Language Class, Sundays, 5:00 p.m. 


Worship and serve with us at 

FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
500 West Main Avenue 
Knoxville, Tennessee 

Sunday: Sunday School 9:30 a.m.; Morning 
worship 11:00 a.m.; Training Union 5:50 p.m.; 
Evening worship 7:00 p.m 

A Full Church Program for the Deaf 
Rev. W. E. Davis, Minister 


WHEN IN NEW ORLEANS VISIT THE HIS¬ 
TORIC French Quarter and First Baptist 
Church, 4301 St. Charles Ave., New Orleans, 
La. Services: Sunday-9:15 a.m., 10:30 a.m., 
5:45 p.m., 7:00 p.m., Wednesday 7:15 p.m. 
Dactylology Classes: Sun., 5:45 p.m.. Wed. 6:00 
p.m., A Complete Gym: Mon., Wed., Fri. 3:00- 
5:00 p.m., Saturday 9:00-12:00 a.m. and 6:30- 
10:30 p.m. Captioned Films for the Deaf: Sat¬ 
urday 8:00 p.m. Rev. H. L. Barnett, Pastor 
to Deaf; Mr. J. K. Baker, Asst. 


When in Washington, D.C., worship at . . . 

THE BAPTIST CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
8th & H Streets, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20001 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. Worship, 10 a.m. 
Francis C. Higgins, leader, 937-2507. 


When near Louisville, Ky., welcome to 
FOURTH AND OAK STREETS BAPTIST 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF (SBC) 

Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; Worship service, 
10:55 a.m.; Sunday night service, 6:00 p.m.; 
Wednesday night service prayer meeting, 
7:15 p.m. 

Rev. Joe L. Buckner, pastor and interpreter 
Miss Sue Henson, interpreter 


(Eljurrlf of the Irrtltmt 


ROANOKE DEAF BRETHREN 
CENTRAL CHURCH OF THE BRETHREN 
416 Church Avenue S.W., Roanoke, Virginia 

Services: 11:00 a.m. every Sunday. 

Prayer Meetings: As announced. 

All are welcome regardless of faith. 
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WESTERN HEIGHTS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
1912 N. Winnetka 
Dallas, Texas 75206 

Sunday—9:45 a.m. 

Ralph D. Churchill, 941-4660 

NOVEMBER, 1971 
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When in Mobile, Alabama, or on way to 
Florida stop and visit 

ST. MARK'S EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

St. Stephens Road and Craft Highway, 
Toulminville 

Services each Sunday at 10:30 a.m. 
Lay Reader, Matt Horn 


When in Denver, welcome to 

ALL SOULS MISSION FOR THE DEAF— 
ST. MARK'S EPISCOPAL 
1160 Lincoln St., Denver, Colorado 
Tel. 534-8678 

Open every Sunday at 11 a.m. 

All Souls Guild meetings second Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 

All Souls Guild socials fourth Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 

Rev. Edward Gray 


The oldest church for the deaf 
in the United States 

ST. ANN'S CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Episcopal 

426 West End Ave. near 80th St. 
Services 11:30 a.m. every Sunday 

The Rev. Jay L .Croft, Vicar 
Mail Address: 251 W. 80th St. 
New York, N. Y. 10024 


Uutljmm 


Visiting New York “Fun” City? 

ST. MATTHEW LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

41-01 75th St., Elmhurst (Queens), N.Y. 11373 
11:00 A.M. Sunday Worship (10:00 A.M. 

J une-J uly-August) 

Rev. Daniel A. Hodgson, pastor 
212-335-8141 or 516-248-2357 Voice or TTY 
1 block from IRT & IND Subways 


SHEPHERD OF THE HILLS 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 

Diamond Heights Boulevard & Addison Street 
San Francisco, California 94131 

Telephone: 586-3424 

The Reverend Marlin Sampson, pastor 
Telephone: 589-1246 
“Serving Deaf and Hearing” 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; Bible Study, 9:45 
a.m.; Morning Worship, 11:00 a.m. 


When in Minneapolis, welcome to . . 

BREAD OF LIFE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
2901 38th Avenue South, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55406 

Services 11:00 a.m. every Sunday 
(10:00 a.m. during June, July and August) 
The Rev. Lawrence T. Bunde, pastor 


An invitation to visit . . . 

CHRIST LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
5101 16th St. N.W. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20011 

Sunday worshtp—10:00 a.m. 

Daniel H. Pokorny, BD, MSW, pastor 
Ph. 322-2187 


When in Miami, worship with us . . . 
DEAF ZION LUTHERAN CHURCH 
15000 N.W. 27 Avenue - Greater Miami, Fla. 
WORSHIP, SUNDAY, 11 a.m. 

Open Wed. Night, 7:30 p.m. 

Mr. Paul Consoer, lay pastor 
Church 688-0312; Home 621-8950 
“South Florida's only deaf congregation” 


HOLY CROSS LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OP THE DEAF 

360 Morse Road, Columbus, Ohio 

Services 10:45 n.m. every Sunday 
The Rev. William A. Ludwig 
792 Kevin Dr., Columbus, Ohio 43224 


LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
31 West Beacon St., West Hartford, Conn. 

Earl J. Thaler, pastor 
Worship every Sunday—9:30 a.m. 
Bible class every Wednesday—7:15 p.m. 


MEMORIAL LUTHERAN CHAPEL 
FOR THE DEAF 

10th and Grove Streets, Oakland, Calif. 

Worship Service: 10:00 a.m. 

Bible Class: 11:15 a.m. 

Clark R. Bailey, Pastor, 632-0845 


Visitors most welcome to . . . 

PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
4201 North College Avenue 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46205 

Services every Sunday at 10:30 a.m. 


PRINCE OF PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
205 N. Otis, St. Paul, Minn. 

Services every Sunday at 10:30 a.m. 
August L. Hauptman, pastor 
Phone 644-9804 or 721-3239 


OUR SAVIOR EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
6861 Nevada Ave., Detroit, Mich. 48234 

Church service every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. 
The Rev. Russel Johnson, pastor 
Need help? Phone LA 7-7023 


In North New Jersey meet friends at 

ST. MATTHEW'S LUTHERAN 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
510 Parker St. at Ballantine Pkwy. 

Newark, N. J. 07104 
(Bus #27 to B. Pkwy., 3 bl. West) 
Sundays, 10 a.m.; Thursdays, 8 p.m. 
Rev. C. Roland “G” Gerhold, pastor 
Need help? Phone (201) 485-2260 


When in Pittsburgh, Pa., welcome to . . . 

TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

409 Swissvale Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 15221 

10:00 a.m. Bible Class 
11:00 a.m. Sunday Service 
Rev. George C. Ring 


ODtljpr Dpnmutnatuuta 


THE BIBLE CHAPEL OF CINCINNATI 
FOR THE DEAF 

An independent Bible-teaching class meets 
every Friday at 7:30 p.m. in the Salvation 
Army Citadel, 114 E. Central Parkway 
You are welcome. 

Mrs. M. E. Pidcock, teacher 
Mr. V. F. Volz, assistant 
Founded 1950 by Roberta Groves 


CHICAGO UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

Services in Dixon Chapel 

77 West Washington St., Chicago, III. 60602 

John M. Tubergen, leader 
P. O. Box 683, Elmhurst, Ill. 60126 


DEAF MISSIONARY CHURCH 
3520 John Street (Between Texas and 
Norvella Ave.) Norfolk, Va. 

Pastor, John W. Stallings, Jr. 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. 

Worship Service, 10:30 a.m. 
WYAH-TV (each Monday, 9 to 9:30 p.m.) 
THE DEAF HEAR 

Bible Study and Prayer—Wednesday 7:30 p.m. 


When in Atlanta. Ga., welcome to 

CRUSSELLE-FREEMAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
(Non-Denominational) 

1304 Allene Avenue, S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 30310 

Sunday School 9:45 a.m.—Worship 11:00 a.m. 
and 7:00 p.m. 

Wednesday Bible study and prayer 7:00 p.m. 
Rev. Wilber C. Huckeba, pastor 
Free Captioned Movie, 7:00, third Friday 


NATIVITY CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Front & Montgomery Streets 
Trenton, N. J. 08610 

Worship service every Sunday, 11:00 a.m. 
Sunday School and Bible Class for Deaf, 
9:30 a.m. 

Rev. Wm. C. Aiello, Pastor 
Service signed and spoken — Come as 
a family. 


When in Metropolitan Washington, D.C., 
worship at 

WASHINGTON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

37th and Tilden St., Brentwood, Md. 

Sunday Services at 2:00 p.m. 
Captioned Movies every first Sunday 
at 3:15 p.m. 

Rev. LeRoy Schauer, pastor 


Hraf fRaamta 

LOS ANGELES LODGE NO. 1 

ijijlj Stated Communication on 2nd Saturday || 
of each month, 7 p.m. || 

William L. Brightwell, Jr., Secretary Ijl 
1029 N. Hayworth Ave., 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90046 

GOLDEN GATE LODGE NO. 2 

ip Stated Communication on 3rd Friday 
of each month, 8 p.m. 

JOSEPH C. LACEY, Jr., Secretary 
380—36th Way, Sacramento, Calif. 95816 || 
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When in Baltimore 
Make sure to visit “Friendly Club” 
THE SILENT ORIOLE CLUB, INC. 

2-4 E. Preston St., Baltimore, Md. 21202 

Open every night and Sunday afternoon 
Jerry Jones, secretary 


CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Room 204-206 

538 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 60605 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
1545 Julian St., Denver, Colo. 80204 

Open Saturday evenings 
Bonnie Lou Von Feldt, secretary 


When in Detroit, come and visit . . . 
our new 

DETROIT ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

1240 Third Blvd., Detroit, Michigan 48226 

EAST BAY CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
645 West Grand Ave., Oakland, Calif. 94612 

Open Wed. and Fri. evenings and Sat. 
and Sun. afternoons and evenings 
Hubert J. Sellner. secretary 


GREATER INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 

210 E. Ohio St. Indianapolis, Ind. 46204 

Open Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
evenings 

Leslie Massey, oresident 

Welcome to Hawaiian Paradise . . . 

HAWAII CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
c/o St. Peter's Episcopal Church 

1317 Queen Emma St., 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 

2nd Saturday of each month 
Polly Bennett, secretary 


When in Houston, your are welcome 
to the 

HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE 
DEAF, INC. 

606 Boundary St. Houston, Texas 77009 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON 
ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
3001 Hamilton Street 
Hyattsville, Maryland 20910 

Open Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday evenings. 

When in the Nation's Capital, 
come and see us. 


Welcome to 

MIAMI ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
N. Miami Ave. and 150th St. 
North Miami Beach, Fla. 

Open four Saturdays of each month 


Now In Our 52nd Year! 

You're welcome at our new location 
622 N. Broadway . . . East of the river 
MILWAUKEE SILENT CLUB, INC. 

Founded 1918 Incorporated 1922 

Open every Friday, Saturday and Sunday 

Ronald Byington, secretary 


When visiting Montreal, Canada, 
Welcome to 

LA SOCIETE PROVINCIALE DES 
SOURDS DU QUEBEC INC. 

''Your home away from home.” 

2103 East Ste. Catherine 
Corner Delorimier 
Open daily till closing 
G. Giroux, president 
A. Chicoine, manager 

We've moved . . . 

MOTOR CITY ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 

14241 Fenkell Ave., Detroit, Michigan 48227 

Open Fri., Sat., Sun. eves, only 

Harold Weingold, secretary 

OLATHE CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
P.O. Box 302 
Olathe, Kansas 66061 

Miss Mary Ross, secretary 

PHOENIX ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

3100 East Roosevelt, Phoenix, Ariz. 

2nd and 4th Saturday of each month 
Address all mail to: 

Patricia Gross 
2835 West Glenrosa 
Phoenix, Arizona 85017 

When in Pittsburgh, welcome to— 
PITTSBURGH ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

1854 Forbes Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Open Fri. night. Sat. afternoon & 
night. Sun. afternoon & night. 

Paul B. Gum, Jr., secretary 

PUGET SOUND ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

(Seattle in 1974—NAD) 

The Greatest and Oldest Club of the Deaf 
in the Pacific Northwest. 
Everyone Heartily Welcome. 

Open Saturdays. 

8501 Wallingford Ave., North 
Seattle, Washington 98013 
TTY Phone 206-525-3679 

READING ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
538 Franklin St., Reading, Pa. 19606 

Open daily 

Michael Steffy, secretary 

SAN FRANCISCO CLUB FOR THE 
DEAF, INC. 

530 Valencia Street 
San Francisco, California 94110 

Open Friday and Saturday nights. 
Sometimes Sunday. 

When in Cincinnati, welcome to . . . 
SEVEN HILLS DEAF CLUB 
32 West 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 45210 

Open seven evenings a week 
Harold King, president 
Pete Pennington, vice president 
and treasurer 

ST. PETERSBURG ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

4256 56th Ave. North, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Socials every 1st and 3rd Saturday evenings 
Free captioned movies every 4th Saturday 
Leon A. Carter, secretary 
620 Hillcrest MH Park, Clearwater, Fla. 33515 


SOUTHTOWN CLUB OF THE DEAF 
5832 S. Western Avenue 
Chicago, ill. 60636 

Open Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Captioned movies every 4th Sunday 
Beverly Rice, president 
Charles Hanton, vice president 
Marie Giarraputo, secretary 
Ronald Carlson, treasurer 

When in York, Pa., welcome to 
THE YORK ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

208 N. George St. York, Pa. 17401 

Open Wed., Fri., Sat. evenings 
Socials on 2nd and 4th Saturdays 
of month 

Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month 
Henry P. Senft, Sr., secretary 

UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 
2101-15 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 10023 

Open noon to midnight 
Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun., holidays 
Anthony F. Sansone, president 
Vito Manzella, vice president 
Aaron Hurwit, secretary 
Irving Feinstein, treasurer 

When in Waterbury, welcome to 
WATERBURY SILENT CLUB, INC. 

P. O. Box 1229, Waterbury, Conn. 06720 

Open Friday Evening. Business meeting- 
Social on 2nd Saturday of month 
Madeline A. Keating, secretary 


National (ftongreaa of 
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Alexander Fleischman, President 

9102 Edmonston Court, Greenbelt, Md. 20770 

Ben Estrin, Secretary-Treasurer 

2305 Georgian Way, Wheaton, Md. 20902 


Information re: local activities, write to 
BOSTON H.A.D., c/o Mrs. Frieda Lofchie 
36 Byron Rd., Chestnut Hill, Mass. 02167 

BROOKLYN H.S.D. 

c/o Mrs. Susan Greenberg 

1064 E. 92nd St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 11236 

CHICAGO H.A.D., c/o Reubin Schneider, 
3509 A. St., Evanston, Ill. 60203 

CLEVELAND H.A.D., 

c/o Mrs. Hermina Turkin 
1474 So., Euclid, Ohio 44121 

HILLEL CLUB OF GALLAUDET COLLEGE 

Washington, D. C. 20002 
c/o President 

LOS ANGELES H.A.D., 

c/o Mrs. Elaine Fromberg 

1029 N. Hayworth Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 

90046 

BALTIMORE J.D.S., 

c/o Mrs. Betsy Blumenthal 

5709 Greenspring Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

21209 

NEW YORK H.A.D., c/o Milton Cohen 
572 Grand St., New York, N.Y. 10002 

PHILADELPHIA H.A.D., 

c/o Mrs. Leonard Vogel 

2653 ‘B' Tremont St., Philadelphia, Pa. 19152 

TEMPLE BETH OR OF THE DEAF (N.Y.), 

c/o Mrs. Alice Soil, 

195 Princeton Drive, River Edge, N.J. 07661 

TEMPLE BETH SOLOMON OF THE DEAF, 

c/o Mrs. Gloria Webster 

15947 Vanowen St., Van Nuys, Calif. 91404 





